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THE ORIGINS 
OF 

PRINTING 



i 

Controversies 
Jlbout yhe Invention 


F or almost five hundred years the learned world has been dis- 
cussing the history of a discovery that has transformed civili- 
zation. Passing over its distant origins, which some wish to 
trace back to classical antiquity or to a more recent period in the 
history of the East, we find that not until the middle of the fif- 
teenth century are we able in Europe to locate printed documents 
or contemporary evidence of the origin of printing. 

Germany, the Low Countries, France, all have supporters for 
the honor of the invention. But what we know at present seems to 
indicate that Gutenberg may still be looked on as the inventor of 
the new technique. The theory of its discovery m the Netherlands, 
supported by Paeile (i), Hessels (2), Hubbens (3), Zeller (4), 
Campbell (5) credits the discovery to Lourens Coster of Haar- 
lem. It rests on this dubious passage in a work of the middle of the 
sixteenth century called Batavia (6) : 

“Habitauit ante annos centum duodetrigenta Harlemi in 
aedibus satis splendidis (vt documento esse potest fabrica quae in 
hunc vsque diem perstat integra) foro imminentibus h regione 
Palatiji Regalis, Lavrentivs loannes cognomento /Edituus Cus- 
tosve, (quod tunc opimum & honorificum munus familia eo 
nomine clara haereditario iure possidebat) is ipse qui nunc laudem 
inuentae artis Typographicae recidiui iustis vindicijs ac sacramen- 
tis repetit, ab alijs nefari^ possessam & occupatam, summo iure 
omnium triumphorum laurea maiore donandus. Is forte in sub- 
urbano nemore spatiatus (vt solent sumpto cibo aut festis diebus 
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dues qui otio abundat) cocpit faginos cortices principio in litcra- 
rum typos conformare, quibus inuersa rationc sigillatim chartic 
impressis versiculum vnum atque alterum animi gratia ducebat, 
nepotibus generi sui liberis exemplum futurum. Quod vbi fclicitcr 
successerat, coepit animo altiora (vt erat ingenio magno & su- 
bacto) agitare, primumque omnium atramenti scriptorij genus 
glutinosius tenaciusque, quod vulgare lituras trahcrc expcrirctur, 
cum genero suo Thoma Petro, qui quaternos liberos rcliquit 
omnes ferme consulari dignitate functos (quod eo dico vt artem 
in familia honesta & ingenua, baud seruili, natam intclligant 
omnes) excogitauit, inde etiam pinaces totas figuratas additis 
characteribus expressit, quo in genere vidi ab ipso cxcusa Aduer- 
saria, operarum rudimentum paginis solum aduersis, baud opis- 
tograpbis : is liber erat vernaculo sermonc ab auctore conscriptus 
anonymo, titulu praeferens, Speculum nostrae salutis, in quibus 
id obseruatum fuerat inter prima artis incunabula (vt nunquam 
vlla simul & reperta & absoluta- est) vti paginae auersac glutinc 
commissae cohaerescerent, ne illae ipsae vacuae deformitatem ad- 
ferrent. Postea faginas formas plumbeis mutauit, bas deinceps 
stanneas fecit, quo solidior minusque flexilis esset materia, dura- 
biliorque: e quorum typorum reliquijs quae superfueranl con- 
flata oenophora vetustiora adbuc bodie visuntur in Laurentianis 
illis, quas dixi, aedibus in forum prospectantibus, habitantis postea 
h. suo pronepote Gerardo Thoma, qiiem honoris causa nomino, 
ciue claro, ante paucos annos vita defuncto sene.” 

(One hundred and twenty-eight years ago there lived in 
Haarlem in a rather handsome house (as witness the building 
itself, which has come down to this day in perfect condition) 
near the market and close to the royal palace, Lourens John, 
called Sexton or Guard. (This rich and honorable office belonged 
to the family of that name by hereditary right.) To this man 
justly belongs the glory of having invented the art of printing, 
a glory now wickedly held and retained by others. He ought to 
have by right the laurels that crown all triumphs. 
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He was walking one day in a wood near the city (as was the 
custom of the citizens after dinner or when they have leisure on 
holidays). He began to cut pieces of beech bark in shape of 
letters; these he reversed, and then with them one by one he 
printed several little verses on paper; the kindness of his nature 
led him to give them to his grandchildren as a keepsake. When 
he had succeeded so happily with this he began to think of 
greater achievements (for he was a great and active spirit). 

And first of all he devised a stickier and thicker ink than the 
ordinary writing ink, this with the aid of his son-in-law, Thomas 
Peter, who left four children, almost all of whom achieved the 
dignity of burgomaster’s rank (something I say so that every- 
body may know that the art was born in a reputable and noble 
family, not low class) . 

Then he made pictures, all engraved with letters added. I 
have seen an example of this early work, a crude affair printed 
on one side of the leaf only, not on both sides. This book, written 
in the vernacular by an anonymous author, was called Speculum 
nostrce salutis. This first specimen of the art (for what is newly 
invented is never perfect) showed this characteristic, that its 
pages were fastened together so that the blank pages might not 
make a bad impression. Afterwards he substituted lead types for 
the beech, and later tin for lead, because tin is harder and more 
workable and more durable. From the remnants of these types, 
melted down, old wine casks were made, which may be seen to 
this day in Lourens’ house, overlooking the market place, which 
I mentioned before. Afterwards it was occupied by his great- 
grandson, Gerardus Thomas, a distinguished citizen, whom I 
name to honor, and who died only a few years ago at a great age. ) 

This story has not been accepted without objections by the 
critics, although the Coster supporters do point to a Dutch edition 
of the Speculum printed from movable type. But the theory of 
the priority of the Netherlands falls down because that Speculum 
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appeared after the first printing began in Mainz. We must add 
too that every one does not agree that this book was printed from 
movable type, and the impression seems to have been made by 
hand with a roller, not on a press. 

What was said about Coster applies perhaps also to a certain 
Jan de Printeur of Antwerp, who is mentioned several times in 
authentie acts registered as of 1417 by the aldermen of Antwerp 
(7). One must remember that the word printeur docs not neces- 
sarily mean in those documents a worker with movable metal 
types, but refers rather to a wood engraver. That is certainly so 
with a Joannes Brito (8), mentioned as a printer in a register 
of a Bruges fraternity in 1454, when he was really an engraver 
of pictures. There is no proof that he had done any printing at 
that date. The abbot of Saint Aubert at Cambrai, in 1445, speak- 
ing of the Doctrinale (the thirteenth century grammar of Alex- 
ander Gallus de Villa Dei) as “cast in a mold” (9), has led cer- 
tain critics to believe that the words suggest work done with 
punches and a matrix, that is to say, molded or cut in intaglio, 
while as a matter of fact the word molle (mold) applies to every 
form in relief that can be used to print from. 

The supporters of the Netherlands as the place of invention 
of printing reject objections of that sort, and set against them the 
testimony of the Cronica van der hilliger Stadt von Coellen, 
printed at Cologne in 1499. The anonymous chronicler says he 
got his information from Ulrich Zell: “Dat begynne ind void- 
ganck der vurss kunst hait myr mutlich vcrtzclt d’Eirsame man 
Meyster Vlrich tzell va Hanauwe, boichdrucker zo Coelle noch 
zerziit anno .MCCCGxcix. durch den die kunst vurss is zo Coolie 
kome.” (The beginning and progress of the said art were given 
me in 1499 by word of mouth by the honorable man, Master 
Ulrich Zell of Hanover, printer at Cologne, by whom the said 
art was introduced into Cologne.) (10) 

“Ite dese hoichwyrdige kust vurss is vonden aller eyrst in 
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Duytschlant tzo Mentz am Rijne. Ind dat is d’ duytschscher 
nacion eyn groisse eirlicheit dat sulche synrijche mynschen syn 
dae tzo vynde. Ind dat is geschiet by den iairen vns heren, anno 
dfii .MGCGCxl. ind va der zijt an bis men schreue . 1 . wart 
vndersoicht die kunst ind wat dairzo gehoirt. Ind in den iaire 
vns heren do man schreyff .MGGGGl. do was eyn gulden iair, 
do began men tzo drucken ind was dat eyrste boich dat men 
druckde die Bybel zo latijn, ind wart gedruckt mit eynre grouer 
schrifft. as is die schrifft dae men nu Mysseboicher mit druckt. 
Item wie wail die kunst is vonden tzo Mentz, als vurss vp die 
wijse, als dan nu gemeynlich gebruicht wirt, so is doch die eyrste 
vurbyldung vonden in Hollant vyss den Donaten, die dae selffst 
vur dez tziit gedruckt syn. Ind va ind vyss den is genomen dat 
begynne der vurss kunst. ind is vill meysterlicher ind subtilicher 
vonden dan die selue manier was, vnd ye lenger ye mere kunst- 
licher wurden.” 

(Likewise this said wonderful art was first invented in Ger- 
many, in Mainz on the Rhine. And it is a great honor for the 
German nation that such gifted men are to be found there. And 
that took place about the year of our Lord 1440, and from then 
on until 1450 the art and all that belonged to it were being studied. 
And in the year 1450, which was a jubilee year, printing began, 
and the first book printed was the Bible in Latin, and it was 
printed in a large letter. That is the type now used to print 
missals. Although the art was discovered in Mainz, in the manner 
aforesaid, as it is now commonly practiced, nevertheless the first 
preliminary experimenting was done in Holland with the Dona- 
tuses, which were printed there before that time. And from 
and since then dates the beginning of this said art. And it is much 
more masterly and more subtle than this first attempt, and the 
longer it continued the more artistic did it become.) 

The Donatus mentioned here is the Latin syntax by Donatus, 
gr ammarian of the fourth century, which is said to have been 
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printed in Holland before Gutenberg worked at Mainz ; but wo 
have no documentary evidence as to the kind of type used in print- 
ing it. There is reason to believe that these pages, without making 
block books, might be typographic, that is to say printed in letters 
cut in relief on wood but not cast in metal matrixes cut with a 
punch. 

This Cologne Chronicle although invoked in favor of the Low 
Countries contains a passage that would rather plead for Guten- 
berg: “Wer der eyrste vynder der druckerye is gewest eyn Burger 
tzo Mentz. ind was geboren va Straissburch, ind hiesch joncker 
Johan Gudenburch.” (The first inventor of printing, a citizen of 
Mainz, born in Strasbourg and called Johan Gudenburch.) (folio 
cccxij ) 

Three other documents confirm that. The first is taken from 
the report of the Gutenberg trial at Strasbourg (u) in 1439, 
relating to his partnership with Hans Riff, Andreas Dritzehen, 
and Andreas Heilmann. Among the testimony of witnesses that 
of Hans Dunne, goldsmith, deserves particular note. He declared 
that about three years earlier he had received from Gutenberg 
nearly one hundred florins, solely for things that related to print- 
ing. These three years he speaks of would make his work go back 
to 1436, the year Gutenberg became associated with Hans Riff, 
Andreas Heilmann, and Andreas Dritzehen. 

The Dxinne deposition casts little light on the objects of the 
partnership. If he received one hundred florins for things relat- 
ing to printing, he says nothing at all as to whether his work 
comprised not only a press with frame and screws, as he specifies, 
but also movable type cast in metal. Auguste Barnard (12) 
thinks the sum was rather large for the time, and feels it must 
have been in payment for an important matter, the character of 
which can only be siormised. According to him, Dunne, who was 
at once goldsmith, foundryman, and mechanic, must have been 
charged by Gutenberg with the making of molds for casting type. 




Chants Royaux or PuY de Rouen 
French Manuscript, 15th Century 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris) 
Miniature showing a printing press 
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Study of the documents of the Strasbourg trial leads many 
German scholars (13) to conclude that the secret work then 
engaging Gutenberg and his three associates was the developing 
of a press, the prerequisite for typographic impression. Two 
pieces of contemporary evidence would seem to point to such a 
state of affairs some twenty years before the appearance of the 
first dated printed books. 

One is the Chronic on of Eusebius (14). Mathias Palmiere of 
Pisa, who continued that chronicle, writes: “Naq’ a Joanne 
Gutenberg, Zuiunge, equiti Maguntic rheni solcrti Igenio libror’ 
Imprimedor’ ratio [anno] 1440 iuenta.” (By John CJutcnbcrg 
zum Jungen, citizen of Mainz on the Rhine, an ingenious man, 
the art of printing books was invented in [the year] 1440.) 

A book by an Alsatian humanist of the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, Wimpheling (15), fixes the place of this inven- 
tion not at Mainz but at Strasbourg: “Sub hoc Roberto nobilis 
ars impressoria inventa fuit a quodam Argentinensc.” (Under 
this Robert [Rupert, bishop of Strasbourg, 1410-1478] the noble 
art of printing was invented by a certain Strasbourger. ) 

Whether the author of the discovery was born at Strasbourg 
or at Mainz depends on the interpretation of certain legal docu- 
ments. The discussion is of less interest than arc arguments ques- 
tioning Gutenberg’s claims in favor of Schoeffer. 

The argument of Gutenberg’s adversaries is that no printed 
book bears his name, and that the first book dated and signed is 
the Mainz Psalter, its colophon naming that city and giving the 
date as 14 August 1457, and mentioning the names of John Fust 
and Peter Schoeffer (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, books printed 
on vellum, 223 and 224). (16) 

According to this theory Gutenberg was a member of a gild 
of goldsmiths, and had borrowed from coiners of money the art 
of punching a matrix, and from the medal makers the art of 
casting a fusible alloy in a mold prepared in advance. 

But did he invent movable type? 
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In favor of Schoeffer is adduced the testimony of Abbe Tritten- 
heim (24), according to which it was impossible for Gutenberg 
to use his types for printing because they were cut on the plate 
and could not be detached. This the abbe learned from Peter 
Schoeffer, John Fust’s son-in-law, Gutenberg’s sleeping partner, 
and he adds “homo ingeniosus et prudens faciliorem modum 
fundendi characteres excogitavit, et artem, ut nunc est, com- 
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Colophon of Psalter 

Mainz: Johann Fust and Peter SchoeEer, 1457 
(BibliothequeNationale, Paris) 

plevit.” ([Schoeffer,] an ingenious and skillful workman, found 
an easier way of casting type, and perfected the art as it now 
exists.) 

With the aid of this Trittenheim passage one critic (17) has 
demonstrated that Gutenberg was solely an experimenter, and 
that he should not be credited with the first printed books. That 
is also the opinion of Polain, based on a passage of Philip 
de Lignamine (18) setting forth the following fact in 1458: 
“Jacobus cognomento Gutenbergo patria Argentinus et quidam 
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alter cui nomen Fustus imprimendarum litterarum in membranis 
cum metallicis formis periti.” (Jacob, named Gutenberg, born in 
Strasbourg, and another man named Fust, were skilled in print- 
ing letters on parchment by means of metallic types. ) 

Thus Gutenberg, aided by the advice and the purse of Fust, 
invented nothing more at the start than metal forms or punches, 
as is suggested by a passage in a manuscript of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, citing Gutenberg as a goldsmith “adextre en taillcs et carac- 
teres de poingon” (skillful in cutting letters with punches). (19) 

As an offset to this stands out certain other contemporary 
testimony. In [about] 1472 Guillaume Fichet (20), master of the 
college of the Sorbonne, announces “Bonemontanus” (Good- 
mountain or Gutenberg) as the inventor of movable type : Ferut 
eni illic, haut procul a ciuitate Maguncia, loanne quenda fuissc, 
cui cognome bonemotano. q’ p’mus oim impressoria arte cx- 
cogitauerit. q’ no calamo (ut prisci q’dem illi) necq’ penna (ut 
nos fingimus) sed aereis Iris libri fingunt. & q’dem expedite, polite, 
& pulchre.” (They say it was indeed there, not a great way off 
from the city of Mainz, that there was a certain John, named 
Bonemontanus, who first invented the art of printing, by which 
not with a reed (as did the ancients) nor with a pen (as we do) 
but with brass types books are printed, and that speedily, ele- 
gantly, and beautifully.) 

Thus, according to Fichet, Gutenberg seems to have been the 
inventor of the art of printing with movable type, and it is due to 
him that a method long sought for was actually realized. 

Whatever the judgment of the various scholars may be about 
so controversial a question, attention should be given to a very 
curious manuscript in the library of the University of Gottingen. 
It is a document drawn up on 6 November 1455 by Ulrich 
Helmasperger (21), a notary, wherein is an allusion to the ex- 
istence of a contract made about 1450 by Gutenberg with John 
Fust, by which Fust lent Gutenberg 800 florins, a considerable 
sum, for doing typographic work. 
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It is possible that after Gutenberg’s unsuccessful efforts Fust 
may have made him new advances of money, forcing Schoeffer 
on him as a partner in the new venture, and that Schoeffer may 
have been successful in fashioning a mold that would cast all the 
letters of the alphabet separately in metal. Later the two partners 
got rid of Gutenberg, and when the partnership was dissolved 
they obtained a writ ordering Gutenberg to refund the money he 
had received. Certain scholars hold there were two rival estab- 
lishments, one owned by Gutenberg, the other by Fust and 
Schoeffer. 

We know of no dated books bearing Gutenberg’s name. Lack- 
ing pieces of printing that can certainly be considered his work 
certain writers (22) base their case on a receipt dated 26 Feb- 
ruary 1468, of which a contemporary copy is preserved in the 
Mainz archives. In it a Mainz syndic, Conrad Humry, acknowl- 
edges having received from the Archbishop of Mainz ‘a certain 
number of characters, letters, instruments, tools, and other things 
relating to printing which he had lent to Gutenberg and which 
had now been returned to him.’ But the words are rather vague. 
There is no documentary evidence for attributing to Gutenberg 
unsigned printing before 1457, the date of the Fust and Schoeffer 
Psalter. The anonymous author of the second Chronicle of Mainz 
(23), in the period of 1459 to 1484, does indeed mention Guten- 
berg as the first Mainz printer, but gives the date as 1462. 

It is this lack of information about Gutenberg that favors the 
position of the Schoeffer supporters, who call attention to a pas- 
sage of Abb6 Trittenheim that is often cited (24) : “His tempori- 
bus m civitate Moguntina Germanise prope Rhenum, et non in 
Italia, ut quidam falso scripserunt, inventa et excogitata est ars 
ilia mirabilis et prius inaudita imprimendi et characterizandi 
libros per Joannem Guttenberger, civem Moguntinum, qui cum 
omnem pene substantiem suam pro inventione huis artis ex- 
posuisset, et nimia difficultate laborans, iam in isto, iam in alio 
deficeret, iamque prope esset, ut desperatus negotium intermit- 
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teret, consilio tandem ct impensis Joannis Fust, a^quc civis 
Moguntini, rem perficit incoeptam. In primis igitur charactcribus 
litterarum in tabulis ligneis per ordincm scriptis, formisquc com- 
positis vocabularium, Catholicon nuncupatum, impresscrunt, sed 
cum iisdem formis nihil aliud potuerunt imprimcrc, co quod 
characteres non fuerunt amovibiles de tabulis, sed insculpti, sicut 
diximus. Post haec inventis successerunt subtiliora, invcncruntquc 
modum fundendi formas omnium Latini alphabeti litterarum, 
quas ipsi matrices nominabant, ex quibus rursum icncos sivc 
stanneos characteres fundebant, ad omncm prcssuram sufficicntes, 
quos prius manibus sculpebant. Et rcvera sicuti ante XXX. ferme 
annos ex ore Petri Opilionis dc Gernsheim, civis Moguntini, qui 
gener erat primi artis inventoris, audivi, magnam a primo in- 
ventionis suae haec ars impressoria habuit difficultatcm. Imprcs- 
suri namque Bibliam, priusquan tertium complcssent in opcrc 
quaternionem, plusquam 4000. florenorum exposucrunt. Petrus 
autem memoratus Opilio, tunc famulus, postea gener, sicut dix- 
imus, inventoris primi, Joannis Fust, homo ingeniosus ct prudens, 
faciliorem modum fundendi characteres cxcogitavit, ut artem, 
ut nunc est, complevit.” 

(At this time in the city of Mainz in Germany near the Rhine, 
not in Italy, as some have falsely written, was invented and dis- 
covered by John Guttenberger, a Mainz citizen, the wonderful 
and hitherto unheard-of art of printing books. Having risked on 
the invention of the art almost the whole of his substance, and 
struggling against great odds, now lacking this and now lacking 
that, he was almost about to give up in despair, when aided by 
the counsel and financial support of John Fust, also a Mainz 
citizen, he succeeded in bringing his task to a successful end. 
They first printed a vocabulary called Catholicon, using char- 
acters engraved in the proper order on tablets of wood, and 
arranged in forms, but in this way they could not print anything 
else, because the types were not movable but engraved, as we 
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have said. After this came the invention of more ingenious meth- 
ods, and they found a way of making molds of all the letters 
of the Latin alphabet, which molds they call matrixes, by means 
of which they cast types out of bronze or tin, capable of stand- 
ing any pressure, instead of cutting them by hand as they had 
done earlier. In fact, as I heard thirty years ago from Peter 
Opilio [Schoeffer] of Gernsheim himself, citizen of Mainz and 
son-in-law of the inventor, this art of printing had great dif- 
ficulties from the start. For when printing the Bible, before they 
had printed three signatures they had spent more than 4,000 
florins. Peter Opilio [Schoeffer], first an assistant and then, as 
we have have already said, son-in-law of the first inventor, John 
Fust, a skillful and prudent man, found a more easy way of 
founding type and thus brought the art to the perfection it 
enjoys today.) 

These last words, already cited, may serve in a certain sense 
to conclude this controversy as to the part Schoeffer and Guten- 
berg played in the invention of printing. Gutenberg seems to 
have been the first to use movable type cast in metal, to have 
received financial aid from John Fust, and his process seems to 
have been perfected by Schoeffer. 

A German translation of Livy published at Mainz in 1505 by 
John Schoeffer, who had succeeded his father, is thus dedicated 
to the Emperor Maximilian: “. . . Solich wergk Allcrmcchtig- 
ster konig (das zii vor ane ewr koniglichen maicstat zii Ecren, 
Dar zfi Fursten vnd hern Auch Gemeynden vnd Steten Tcutz- 
scher Nacion, zfi niitze in teutzsch bracht, vnd In der loblichcn 
Stadt Mentz gefertigt vnd getriickt ist) woll Ewr ko. M. gnedig- 
lich vf&ieme. In welicher stadt auch anfengkliche die wunder- 
bare kunst der Triickerey, vn Im ersten von dem kunstreichen 
Johan Giittenbergk, Do man zalt nach Christi vnsers heren gc- 
burth Tausent vierhunderth vnd fiinffzig Jare erf unden, vn 
demach mit vleyss kost vnd arbeyt Johan Fausten vnd Peter 
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Schoffers zu Mentz gebesserth, vnd bestendig gemacht ist worden. 
Darvmb die selbe Stadt nicht allein bey Teiitzscher Nacion, Sund 
auch bey aller welt In ewige zeit (als wol verdyneth) gepreyst 
vn gelobt solle werden, vnd dye Burger vnd eynwoner doselbist 
des billig genyssen.” (. . . Which work may His Majesty, the 
mighty King graciously receive (a work which was put into 
German to the honor of your royal majesty, also to the profit of 
the princes and lords, the communities and the cities of the Ger- 
man nation, prepared and printed in the worthy city of Mainz) . 
In which city was also first invented the wonderful art of print- 
ing, by the skillful Johan Giittenbergk, in the year thousand 
four hundred and fifty after Christ’s birth, and there improved 
and perfected by the zeal and labor and with the funds of Johan 
Faust and Peter Schoffer at Mainz. For which reason this city 
shall be deservedly praised and commended not only by the 
German nation but also by the whole world for ever, something 
the citizens and residents therein shall justly enjoy.) (25) 

In a word, it was apparently Schoeffer who, after the discov- 
ery of Gutenberg’s process, made an important step forward in 
the former’s technique by finding a means of casting metal type. 

It is probable that among the first attempts that preceded the 
publication of the first printed book bearing a date and names 
of printers. Fust and Schoeffer, there were other experiments 
beside the important one of Gutenberg. 

One calling for particular attention is credited to a goldsmith 
of Prag, Procopius Waldfoghel, who was a native of Prag and 
settled at Avignon in 1444. From that year on he made contracts 
with Avignon citizens, to teach one man the art of writing arti- 
ficially, and to deliver to another “diversas formas ad artem 
scribendi pertinentes” (various molds relating to the art of writ- 
ing) . On the 4th of July, 1444, he gave a receipt for two alpha- 
bets belonging to Manaud Vitalis (26): “Eadem die [4 July 
1444] cum Procopius de Bragansis, argenterius, habitator Avi- 
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nionis, teneat et possidcat a dicto magistro Manaudo, duo abecc- 
daria calibis et duas formas fcrreas, unum inslrumcntum calibis, 
vocatum vitis, quadraginta octo formas ferreas stagni.” 

The Latin text carries certain phrases permitting one to be- 
lieve that Procopius Waldfoghel might have had equipment for 
printing rather than a writing machine. The words formas ferreas 
would seem to refer to movable type cut in relief in a hard metal ; 
there is apparently also reference to characters cast in soft metal 
(forty-eight forms in tin, quadraginto octo formas stagni) . There 
was also a steel vise, instrumentum calibis vocatum vitis. 

Another contract (27) dated 10 March 1446 seems to indi- 
cate that Procopius Waldfoghel had taught an Avignon Jew, 
named Davin de Caderousse, how to print, and that he had 
promised to give Davin twenty-seven movable Hebrew characters 
made of hard metal (viginti septem literas ebreaycas formatas 
scisas in ferro) , in brief all the equipment necessary for printing : 
“Procopius promisit et convenit eidem judeo facere ct factas 
reddere et restituere viginti septem litteras ebreaycas formatas 
scisas in ferro, bene et debite juxta scienciam et practicam scrib- 
endi sint duo anni elapsi ipsi judeo per dictum Procopium 
ostensam et doctam, ut dixit, una cum ingenis dc fustc dc stagno 
et de ferro.” (Procopius promised and agreed to make, and when 
made to render and deliver to the said Jew twenty-seven mov- 
able Hebrew letters cut in iron, and within the space of two years 
well and truly to show and teach the said Jew the science and 
art of writing, as he had said he would, and also to supply him 
with the machine made of wood, tin, and iron. ) 

In a second contract of t6 April 1446 Davin de Caderousse 
acknowledges receipt of the printing equipment from Wald- 
foghel (28) : “Judaeus confessus fuit habuisse et recepisse a dicto 
Procopio videlicet omnia artificia ingenia et instrumenta ad 
scribendum artificialiter in littera latina.” (The Jew acknowl- 
edged to have and to have received from the said Procopius all 
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manufactured equipment and instruments for artificial writing 
in Latin letters.) 

The words scribendum artificialiter have caused much dis- 
cussion. Some think (29) they refer to letters with a metal shank, 
but not cast, which were smeared with ink and then applied to 
books, whether parchment or paper. This was a way of replacing 
the pen of the scribe, but it was not a mechanical process for 
multiplying copies by means of movable type made by casting. 
Others (30) hold that the Avignon text refers not to a machine 
for writing but rather to a set of movable characters engraved 
in relief on hard or soft metal. 

The problem of what experiments had been made in printing 
before 1457 remains obscure. Without questioning the important 
part Gutenberg had in the invention of printing and in the pub- 
lication of the first books issued without the name of printer, 
one has to admit that at the same time similar efforts were being 
made, but so far as we know without practical results. It is thus 
that Abbe Requin, in reply to objections to his theory of Wald- 
foghel as printer of undated Hebrew books after 1444, admitted 
that though these works have not been discovered they may 
well have existed (30). If there really were attempts at printing 
at Avignon, he said, he did not see why it cannot be supposed 
that some one had tried to print Hebrew books. 

Our problem now is to learn just what these first printing 
characters were and how they were made (32). 



2 


Printing Types 


S OME have tried to trace the origin of printing types, not to 
classical antiquity on the strength of certain passages in 
Quintilian (i) and Cicero (2), but rather to the ninth 
century in the Far East. There is but slight evidence for the 
existence of the alleged engraved texts of the tenth century, 
namely in the historical manual by Scu Ma Koang (Ssii-ma 
Kuang) ( 3 ) . But it is noteworthy that Marco Polo says not a word 
about such things in his story of his travels in those countries. 
There is no other mention of the engraved texts until the four- 
teenth century (4). 

Courant notes a Korean book dated 1377 that says it was 
printed by means of cast letters. This is no isolated case, for a de- 
cree of King Htai-Tjoung (Hetai-jong) published twenty-six 
years later, in 1403, contains this statement: ‘T will that copper 
characters be made for use in printing to the end of extending 
the diffusion of books.” That imperial command was intended 
to provide a more durable substitute for wooden characters, 
which wore out too quickly. But that innovation was not im- 
ported from China to Europe. 

The essential element in the invention of printing in the west 
is not that it was derived from wood-block printing (because of 
the difficulties of cutting and then lining up pieces of wood of the 
same size) , but that it consisted rather in the creation of movable 
characters made from a fusible metal. To make them called for 
three things: a matrix or mold in which the letter is engraved 
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in intaglio; an alloy cast in the matrix, which forms in relief a 
reproduction of the character on the punch. 

It has been maintained (5) that metal founders from the thir- 
teenth century on used single letters engraved in relief on wood 
or metal for impressions in an earthen mold where the metal 
was cast. One of the articles, however, in the Livre des mitiers of 
Etienne Boileau shows that members of the metal-founders’ gild 
were forbidden to mold or cast objects bearing a legend, except 
when the letters had been printed one by one (“hors mis lectres 
chascune par li.”) The characters had to be impressed singly. On 
the other hand, printing involves simultaneous application. 

The word forma did not acquire the meaning of a movable 
character cast in metal until about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Until then it had referred to the so-called form letter, 
that is to say to the large gothic letter of liturgical books as con- 
trasted with cursive writing. The word is so used in the inven- 
tory of the books of Charles V. The word character meant a 
metal stamp (6). 

Those stamps with characters in relief or intaglio were often 
used by bookbinders. Some have looked on them as the proto- 
type of the type-founders’ punch (7). They were used especially 
by binders, and their engraved parts were first done in intaglio, 
later in relief. The Leipzig museum has a binding of this kind 
credited to the sacristan of the Dominican cloister at Nuremberg, 
Conrad Forster by name. It is dated 1436, and the letters are in 
relief, proof that the bookbinder’s stamp was engraved in intaglio. 
There exists a binding (8) dated 1442, with intaglio letters 
made by a punch engraved in relief letters (9). These recall 
those “cast in a mold” found in the historical museum at Basel. 
But that was not the source from which printing was derived; 
it was rather the method of engravers of coins and medals (10) 
that furnished the technique of reproducing a character by pour- 
ing molten metal into a mold. The whole difficulty lay in finding 




Fragments of an Astronomical Calendar 
Presumably printed in 1447 
(Wiesbaden Landesbibliothek) 
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an alloy that was not too hard or too soft to avoid cutting through 
the paper with the one or crushing the metal types with the 
other. That was what Gutenberg first set out to do, but we have 
not a single trace of his early efforts. 

The oldest type is the large gothic, 8 mm. high, of a clear and 
regular design. It was used in the astronomical calendar that, 
according to the calculations of Bauschinger, the astronomer, 
was probably printed in 1447. The calendar was discovered in 
1901 by Zedler (ii) in the binding of a fifteenth-century lec- 
tionary which belongs to the Wiesbaden library (incunabula 
254). The type appears again in the Weltgericht (Last Judg- 
ment), the oblong fragment discovered at Mainz in 1892 belong- 
ing to the Berlin library (12). It was found also in a Donatus 
(13) of 27 lines (Berlin; also Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, vel- 
lum books 1036). It was used likewise in the famous 36-line 
Bible printed in two columns in three folio volumes (Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Reserve A 73), of which a dozen copies are known. 

The same type appears in three other books: a calendar in 
verse for the year 1455, Eyn manung der cristenheit widder die 
durken (Warning to Gristendom against the Turks) (14) in the 
Munich library (Cim. 62 c) ; Dis ist der Cisianus zu dutsche 
[vnd ein ieglich wort gibt einen tag] (15) in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library (incunabula i, A. i. 2) ; a medical calendar for 
1457 with title: Coniunctiones et opposiciones solis et lune ac 
minuciones elective nec non dies pro medicis laxativis sumendis 
In anno domini Mcccclvij (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, Re- 
serve V 725) (16). 

Another smaller gothie type is found in the 42-line Bible issued 
in two volumes (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, vellum 67). It 
is the same as that used m certain editions of Donatus (Biblio- 
theque Nationale, Paris, vellum books 1038) and in the Psalter of 
14 August 1457 (Bibliotheque Nationale, vellum books 223). 

The Letters of Indulgence show a more rounded gothic face. 
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There are two kinds of Letters of Indulgence, one with 30 lines 
to the page has the first words in gothic of medium size, the rest 
in rounded gothic. The other, 31 lines to the page, opens with 
large gothic and finishes with the rounded face. 

This rounded gothic is used again in the Catholicon (17), the 
Latin encyclopedia of the thkteenth century compiled by Balbus 
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Medical Calendar (Latin^ for 1457) 

Coniunctiones et opposiciones solis et lunae 
( Bibliotheque Nationale^ Paris) 

of Genoa, dated 1460 with Mainz given as place of printing. It 
is a folio of 373 leaves in two columns of 66 lines each. 

As printed books spread from Mainz their success was so great 
that efforts were made in neighboring countries to learn about 
this method of reproducing manuscripts. About the end of the 
reign of Charles V, Nicolas Jenson, master of the mint in Paris, 
received permission, later confirmed by Louis XI, to go to Mainz 
to discover the secret of the new invention (18) : “Le iiii' jour 
d’oetobre mil iiiP Iviii ledit seieur Roy ayant entendu que messire 
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Jehan Guthenberg, chevalier, demourant a Maycncc, pays d'Al- 
lemaigne, homme adextre cn tallies de earactcrcs de poin^ons, 
avoir mis en lumiere Finvention de imprimer par poingons et 
carracteres, curieulx de tel tr^sor, le dit sieur Roy auroit mandc 
aux generaulx de ses monnoyes lui nomer personnes bien entendues 
a la dite taille et pour envoyer audit lieu secrettement soy inf- 
former de ladite forme et maniere de ladite invention, entendre, 
concevoir et apprendre Fart d’icelle. A quoy feut sattisfaict au 
dit seigneur et par Nicolas Jenson feust entreprins tout Ic dit 
voyage que semblablement de parvenir a F intelligence du dit art 
et execution d’icelluy au dit royaulme dont premier a faict 
delvoir dudit art d’impression audit royaulme de France.” 

(On the fourth of October 1458 the King having learned that 
master Jehan Guthenberg, knight, living at Mainz in Germany, a 
man skillful in engraving and in making types with punches, had 
brought to light the invention of printing by means of punches and 
types, the said sire the King, curious about such a precious thing, 
had ordered the chiefs of his mint to nominate persons well 
versed in the said method of engraving and able to travel clandes- 
tinely to that place to learn all about that invention, and to 
understand, comprehend, and compass its art. The command of 
the said lord king was duly obeyed, and Nicolas Jenson undertook 
both to make the said journey and also to acquire for the said 
realm knowledge of the said art and its execution, he being the 
first to bring news of that art of printing to the realm of France. ) 

Jenson’s mission certainly must have been a success ,• but instead 
of establishing himself in France he settled in Venice. Thus it is 
that after the first presses were organized at Strasbourg, Bam- 
berg, Cologne, Eltwill, Augsburg, Basel, they gained ground in 
Italy. 

The gothic types of the first works printed at Mainz were re- 
placed by the so-called roman letters in the style of certain Italian 
manuscripts. It was two Germans, Conrad Sweynheim and Ar- 
nold Pannartz of Prag, pupils of Fust and Schoeffer, who founded 
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the first press in Italy at Subiaco (19), whither they had been 
called by the Benedictines of the local monastery. Their first book 
was a Lactantius dated 1465. Cicero’s De oratore, undated, is 
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Lactantius 

Subiaco, 1465 


probably contempary with that Lactantius. In 1467 they printed 
at Rome the Epistolce familiar es of Cicero, using a well liked face, 
which became known as cicero. 

John of Speyer, who must not be confused with Nicolas Jenson, 
perfected the roman or cicero type. In 1469 he printed Cicero’s 
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Epistolce familiares. It was he who received, for five years, the 
earliest printing monopoly known. It is dated i8 September 1469, 
and runs thus: “Inducta est in hanc nostram inclytam civitatem 
ars imprimendi libros in diesque magis celebrior ct freciuentior 
fiet, per operam studium & ingenium Magistri Joannis de Spira. 
. . . Decreverunt ut per annos quinque proxime futurus nemo 
omnino sit, que velit, possit, valeat, audeatvc cxcrcerc dictam 
artem imprimendorum librorum in hac inclyta civitatc Vcnc- 
tiarium. . . (That the art of printing books, which has been 
introduced into our renowned city of Venice, may, owing to the 
labors, efforts, and skill of Master John of Speyer, become more 
celebrated and more widely used, they have decreed that for the 
next five years no one may desire, be able, dare, or venture to 
practise the said art of printing books in this renowned city of 
the Venetians.) (20) 

Following John of Speyer two printers, Nicolas Jenson and 
Christopher Valdarfer, established themselves in Venice (21). 
In 1470 Jenson prints in roman characters such works as Eusebius’ 
De preparatione evangelica ; and in 1471 Valdarfer brings out 
the Decameron. Other printers, such as Ratdolt, flock to Venice. 
They reproduce Latin texts in roman types until Aldus Manu- 
tius and the Aldine dynasty created the type that bears his name. 

Printing did not penetrate into France until about 1470. It has 
been asserted that a book by Francesco Florio De amore Camilli 
et Emilice dates back to 1467, because it bears the following 
colophon: “Francisci Florii Florentini, de duobus amantibus 
liber feleciter expletus est turonis. editus in domo domini Guil- 
lermi archiepiscopi turonensis, pridie kalendas januarii. Anno 
dni MCCCCLXVII.” (The book of Francesco Florio, of Flor- 
ence, De duobus amantibus was happily finished at Tours, and 
put forth from the house of William the Archbishop of Tours, on 
the day before the kalends of January, 1467 [31 December 
1466].) 
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Epistolarum Liber 
Gasparinus Barzizius Bergamensis 
Paris (1470) 

(Biblioth^ue Nationale, Paris) 
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But the scholars have very properly insisted that editus here 
signifies not printed but rather issued from the pen of the author. 

The first book printed at Paris is the Epistolarum Liber of 
Gasparino Barziza of Bergamo. The work was done about 1470 
by Michel Friburger of Colmar, Ulrich Gering of Constance, and 
Martin Crantz, whose workshops were located at Paris in the 
buildings of the Sorbonne. The book is printed in 14-point roman 
type and contains 1 18 leaves with 22 lines to the page. The design 
was furnished by a former rector of the University of Paris, and 
was inspired by the work of Sweynheim and Pannartz. The end 
of the Epistles contains a piece of Latin verse celebrating printing 
in Paris : 

Vt sol lumen! sic doctrinam fundis in orbem 
Musarum nutrix, regia parisius ; 

Hinc prope diuinam, tu qua germania nouit 
Artem scribendi ! suscipe promerita ; 

Primos ecce libros ! quos haec industria finxit 
Francorum in terris. oedibus atq’ tuis; 

Michael Vdalricus, Martinusq^ magistri 
Hos impresserunt, ac facient alios. 

(As the sun spreads light, so thou royal city, nurse of the muses, 
dost spread wisdom throughout the world; receive thou this al- 
most divine art of writing, first known in Germany and thine by 
right. Behold the first book produced by this industry in the 
land of the Franks and in thine own walls; Masters Michael, 
Ulrich, and Martin printed it and they shall make yet others.) 

The second French book is the Orthographia of Gasparino 
Barziza of Bergamo. Printed in 1470 in roman type it has 361 
leaves of 23 lines to the page. It was on this occasion of dedicating 
it to his pupil Robert Gaguin that Professor Fichet paid his 
tribute to Gutenberg (supra, p. 12) . 

Then followed the Sallust of 1470 or 1471, with io6 leaves of 
23 lines to the page in roman characters, and the Rhetoricorum 
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libri III of Fichet containing a curious dedicatory letter from 
Fichet to Cardinal Rollin. 

Roman types prevailed in the early editions of Latin texts 
printed in Paris, but gothic characters were by no means aban- 
doned. One establishment (22), at the sign of the Golden Sun, 
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Gaxton’s First Book 
Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye 
(British Museum) 

rue Saint- Jacques, brought out on 21 May 1473 the Manipulus 
curatorum of Guido de Monte Rocherii, printed by Michel (Fri- 
burger) of Colmar, Vdalric (Ulrich) Gering, and Martin 
Chrantz (or Crantz). The book has 87 leaves in two columns, 
40 lines to the page, printed in gothic characters. 

The first book in French printed at Paris, the Croniques de 
France appellees Croniques de Saint-Denys, done by Pasquier 
Bonhomme at the sign of St. Christopher, 16 January 1476, was 
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in three volumes with two columns to the page, set in batdrdc 
gothic. 

The three earliest books printed at Lyons are set in gothic: 
Lotharii dyaconi cardinales compendium breve, dated the 15th 
day before the kalends of October 1473, and printed by Bar- 
thelemy Buyer; the Ligende doree by Barthelcmy Buyer (18 
April 1476) ; and the Miroir de la vie humaine of Rodriguez, 
Bishop of Zamora, 8 July 1477. 

These gothic letters or “lettres de forme” appear overburdened 
with ornaments in the books printed in the Netherlands (23), 
for example in the Donatus of 28 lines and the Speculum hu- 
manae salvationis, done at Utrecht between 1471 and 1473. 

Caxton in England created other gothic faces (24). In [1474 
or] 1475 he printed, with Colard Mansion, Raoul Lc Fevre’s 
The recuyell of the historyes of Troye. He varied his faces in 
The dictes and sayengis of the philosophres (1477), later in 
Godefroy of Boloyne, the which speketh of the conquest of the 
holy londe of Iherusalem (1481), and Guy de Roye’s The doc- 
trinal of sapience, Westminster, 1489, and finally Tretyse of hue 
[printed by Wynkyn de Worde, Caxton having died in 1491], 
Westminster, 1493. 

A round gothic appears in many of the early books printed in 
Spain; for example in the Cosmographia of Pomponius Mela, 
Valencia, 1482; the Manuale Burgense, Saragossa, 1497; the 
Libros menores of Brigard, at Pampeluna in 1499. Between 1475 
and 1477 Lamberto Palmar, Fernandez de Cordoba, and An- 
tonins de Florentia used roman and gothic faces at the same 
time. 

Large gothic and roman were not the only faces found in 
books. There was also the semi-gothic, as in the Speculum his- 
toriale printed by Mentelin, and the Lateinischer einblatt Kalen- 
dar printed at Augsburg by Zainer in 1471. “Lettre battrde,” or 
semi-gothic was used also, for example, in the work printed by 
Colard Mansion in 1484, by Ballaert at Haarlem in 1484. 
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To sum it up, the characters in the printed book imitated the 
various styles of writing employed in manuscripts by scribes. 
Sometimes, in printed texts as in manuscripts, a space is left 
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blank for initials, to be inserted either by hand or by stamps. 
The title is written by hand, in red ink, by a specialist. 

Little by little the printed book loses its resemblance to the 
manuscript. The title is printed on a separate page at the begin- 
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ning of the volume, with name of printer and date. Beginning 
with the year 1476 such a title page appears in the Regio Mon- 
tanus Kalendario printed by Ratdolt at Venice. A printed book, 
however, can be distinguished from a manuscript by the fact 
that the letters in one copy of the printed text can always be 
superimposed on those in another, arc always identical [unless, 
to be sure, the paper has not been washed or subjected to some 
other outside influence— Translator]. Moreover, the sequence of 
signatures, instead of being noted by hand to avoid misplacing 
during the imposition, is soon cared for by printed catchwords. 

It was easy to see the superiority of the printed text to the 
manuscript, as well as to the block book, which demanded 
much work and was difficult to correct. From the middle of the 
fifteenth century many statements appear as to the novelties 
brought in by the technique of printing. 

In the CathoUcon of Balbus, Mainz, 1460, we read: “Hie liber 
egregius catholicon dnice incamacionis annis Mcccclx Alma in 
urbe maguntina nacionis indite germanice. Quam dei clcmcncia 
tarn alto ingenij lumino. dono q’ g’tuito. ceteris terrar’ nacionibus 
preferre. illustrare q’ dignatus est Non calami, stili. aut penne 
suffragio fz mira patronar’ formar’ q’ concordia p’porcione ct 
modulo, impressus atq’ confectus est.” (This noble book, Ca- 
tholicon, in the year of incarnation of our Lord 1460 in the city of 
Mainz of the renowned German nation, which the clemency of 
God has deigned with such a lofty light of genius and free gift 
to prefer and to make glorious above all nations of the earth, 
Not by means of a reed or style or pen but by the wonderful agree- 
ment, proportion, and harmony of punches and types has been 
printed and finished.) 

Cennino writes at Florence in 1471: “expressis ante calibc 
caracteribus, ac deinde fusis litteris” (with the characters first 
formed in molds and then with cast letters) . Zainer in a work 
printed at Ulm in 1474 announces that it has been made “non 
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penna, sed stagneis caracteribus artificialiter” (not with a quill 
but mechanically by means of tin letters) . 

But the most significant tribute to printing is furnished by a 
letter of Giovanni Andrea Bussi to Paul II recommending to his 
favor the first printers established in Italy. The letter appears 
at the beginning of the Tractatus et epistolae of Saint Jerome 
printed by Sweynheim and Pannartz at Rome in 1468: “Hoc 
etiam felicitatis orbi christiano munus accessit ut pauperrimi 
quique parva pecunia bibliothecas possint redimere.” (This 
happy arrangement for the Christian world makes it possible for 
the poor and for him who has little money to have libraries.) 
The writer develops the idea that, thanks to the new discovery, 
the poor can build up libraries for themselves at small expense; 
and he adds that it has permitted great works of literature, 
hitherto hidden in the dust of manuscripts, now to spread 
throughout the world. 

Because of that very ability to diffuse ideas the printers were 
subjected to strict supervision. In France in 1531 the University 
sent four booksellers to examine the books on the shelves of their 
fellow dealers and to point out the works suspected of heresy. 
Refusal to submit the books to this examination meant imprison- 
ment for the publisher. Some, like Martin Lhomme in 1560, 
were hung for selling books without authorization. Charles IX 
ordered the burning of books printed without permission, and the 
Parlements undertook to execute the order. All these trammels 
are ineffectual. Books thought to be dangerous circulate and sell, 
for, as has been said so well, suppression merely adds to their 
popularity. 
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Jloe Origins of Engraving 


T he obscure problem of the origins of engraving has been 
complicated recently by discussions of scholars, each an 
ardent champion for this or that country as first in the 
invention of the craft (i). Polemics like these should find no 
place in an objective study trying to place the early engravings 
in time rather than in space. Such a prudent attitude does not 
force the critic to limit himself to the mere making of catalogues 
of prints, whether arranged by source or period or subject or 
method of execution. In preference to a purely analytical study 
it has seemed best here to substitute a synthesis, bringing the docu- 
ments together and making an impartial summary of their 
character. 

To find the first specimens of engraving there is no need 
to go back to prehistoric times, where such animals as reindeer, 
bisons, mammoths are pictured on bits of bone or ivory. Nor as 
examples of the process is there need to bring up the seals, cyl- 
inders, engraved armor or engraved gems left by the ancient 
civilizations of Egypt, Babylonia, Syria, or archaic Greece. 

Engraving, in the modem sense of the word, may be distin- 
guished from a decorative art that consisted in the representation 
of things on metal, stone, or wood. It is considered here solely 
as a means of reproduction, intended to multiply a work by run- 
ning off numerous copies. This definition permits rejection of all 
hypotheses that carry engraving back to very distant origins, 
such as Emeric David’s (2) , pointing to the portraits of illustrious 
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persons reproduced by Varro (3) . In that passage there is men- 
tion only of cut-out patterns similar to those used by the Egyp- 
tians for their hieroglyphics, according to an opinion of Leon dc 
Laborde (4). The same holds true also of the binder's goffer 
irons, the pieces of jewelry, funeral plates, intaglio or relief im- 
pressions, seals, enameled metal, so common during the middle 
ages, objects which really are the preparatory essentials for an 
invention but not the invention itself. Engraving began only on 
the day when man was first able to print a picture on paper, no 
matter how it was done, whether on wood or metal, in relief or 
intaglio (5). 


THE WOODCUT 

It is generally agreed that engraving on wood is the oldest 
method of making many prints from a single original. Though 
this has been denied by certain critics (6), who insist that 
engraving on metal is earlier, and who ascribe that invention to 
the goldsmith and silversmith, their proofs do not seem con- 
vincing enough to be accepted here. In the absence of arguments 
based on incontestable dates it seems best to accept engraving 
on wood as the oldest method. 

SECTION J 
PLAYING CARDS 

The usual theory credits the discovery of woodcuts to the 
makers of playing cards. A counter-claim argues that the pictures 
of saints cut by the monks or lay craftsmen may be contemporary 
with the playing cards if not earlier; adding that before citing 
western testimony of the fourteenth century one must admit that 
the art was known centuries earlier in far-eastern monasteries 
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( 7 ) • Woodcuts done in the middle of the ninth century have been 
found at Thouen-Houang [Tunhwang, in the Kansu district], 
and Buddhist wood blocks of the tenth century at Douldour- 
Acquor [Duldur-okur] in Chinese Turkestan (Pelliot room in 
the Louvre) . The Pelliot expedition found also, in a cave sealed 
up since 1035, an engraved proof showing the Buddha with one 
hundred arms. But there is no documentary proof that the 
method was ever imported into Europe from China, or even that 
it was ever practised again in China. 

The theory that playing cards are the oldest specimens of 
woodcuts or block printing is indeed founded on certain texts 
that speak of such cards, but those documents have no great 
weight. A manuscript on the game of chess, with pictures accom- 
panying, dated 1331, in the Escorial, is cited. Looking at this in 
connection with a collection of Spanish laws of 1387 prohibiting 
the playing of dice and cards, has led some to conclude that 
playing cards existed in Spain at the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. But the word “naypes” [Spanish for playing cards, from the 
Arabic naf 6— Translator] was added in an edition of 1640, and is 
not found in the ordinances of 1545 and 1608. It may also be 
observed that even if cards did exist in Spain at that time they 
may perhaps have been painted rather than engraved (8) . 

The same argument may be urged against texts relating to the 
introduction of playing cards into Italy. Thus it is said that cards 
had been known in Viterbo since 1379 (9) . That same year the 
Belgian royal archives mention them in that coimtry (10). 
Others, like Zainer (ii), speak of them as already foimd in 
Germany. A Latin manuscript (12), Tractattis de morihus et 
disciplina humane conversacionis, written in 1377 by Brother 
Johannes (of Rheinfelden, near Basel), has this interesting pref- 
ace by the author; “Hinc est quod quidam ludus, qui ludus car- 
tarum appellatur, hoc anno ad nos pervenit, scilicet anno domini 
MCCCLXXVII.” (From there a certain game called game of 
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cards came to us in the year of our Lord 1377.) He adds: “Quo 
tempore autem factus sit, per quern et ubi penitus ignore.” 
(When and by whom it was made I do not know at all. ) 

France relies on a register of police ordinances of Lille (13) 
to show that playing cards were in constant use on 4 July 1382. 

An order of that date enjoins “de non juer as dez, as taules, 
as quartes, ne a nul aultre gieu. Que nuls ne soit si hardis uns ne 
aultres, quelz que il soit qui depuis maintenant en avant en ceste 
ville, jueches, de jour ne de nuit, as dez, as taules, as quartes, ne 
a nul autre geu quelconques . . . Faict le iiij" jour dc juillc. Fan 
mil IIJ» IIIIxx et IJ.” (Playing with dice, checkers, or cards or 
any other game; that none be so daring, nor any others what- 
soever, whoever they may be, from now on in this city, by day 
or night, to play dice, checkers, cards, or any other game at all 
. . . given the fourth day of July in the year one thousand three 
hundred eighty and two.) 

One entry in the Chambre des Gomptes, in 1392, made by 
Poupart, treasurer of Charles VI, runs as follows: To jacquemin 
Gringonneur, painter, for 3 packs of cards in gold and various 
colors, with various designs, to lay before the said sovereign the 
king, for his pleasure, 56 Paris sous. 

For cards for the queen another entry in the fourth account 
book of Hemon Raguier, the queen’s treasurer, folio 1 14, verso, 
stands thus: To Guiot Grosselet, scabbard maker, a case for the 
queen’s cards, the little rods of ivory, 12 Paris sous. 

An ordinance of the prevost of Paris, 22 January 1397, forbade 
artisans playing cards during working hours. In the fifteenth 
century an important text demonstrates the existence of an or- 
ganization of master card makers. It is found in the Toulouse 
municipal archives (14)' These are the Statuta, neperiorum 
(statutes of the card makers) for 1465. It is the code of the 
master card makers [cartarii or neperii), in 36 articles, setting 
forth the rules governing the rights and duties of the gild. 
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Article ix makes the manufacture of cards akin to the making of 
religious images. All members of the gild have the privilege of 
making naypes or cards, sign boards, and images on paper, to the 
honor of God, of the saints and the religious orders in Toulouse, 
of painting escutcheons, shields, or fleurs de Us. The candidate 
for master card maker had to engrave a mold or matrix (as a 
demonstration of his right to admission) . 

Many of these master card makers arc known. For Lyons, 
Natalis Rondot, in his studies of the artists specializing in this 
field in Lyons in the fifteenth century, has drawn from the mu- 
nicipal archives the names of the master card makers there estab- 
lished. He has foimd 39 between 1444 24 others 

in 1492 and 1493. Among the oldest are James du Boys (1444- 
1481), Pierre de Lan, and a Pierre named “faiseur de mollcs dc 
cartes (maker of card molds). Lyons tax rolls of 1444 and fol- 
lowing years name many “tailleurs de molles de cartes” (cutters 
of card molds) (15). 

At Limoges Jean Ic Roy or Jean Roy is found in 1427—1461, 
fitienne Lasendon in 1466, Jean Riveau in 1469, Pierre de Beau- 
nom called Lobre, “factor cartarum” (card maker) in 1470, and 
Jean Motet. 

The records of the Avignon notaries show numerous important 
references to makers of playing cards. In the papers of a Beaulieu, 
Avignon notary, the Jacques Girardi documents speak of a con- 
tract made on 15 January 1431 by a certain Bernard Villarmont, 
a paper maker, living in Entraigues, who contracted to turn over 
all the paper he made to two Avignon merchants, Nicolas d’Am- 
broise and Odet Bouscarle — for every ream of paper fit for the 
making of playing cards. 

In a statement of debt found in the records of GiUes Rastclli 
d’ Avignon (office of Vincenti, notary, 1462, folio 10) a certain 
Laurent Dantrabay acknowledges as security for his loan of 5 
florins receipt in 1462 from Richard R6tif of a wooden mold for 
making cards. 
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We know the names of some of these card makers. In 1493 
Guy Duchatel sold 3 gross of cards to Jean Fort at the rate of 34 
gros the gross. In 1494 Chaudet cedes a claim to Pierre 
Perrosset, maker of playing cards. The Jean Tavani records 
show an apprenticeship contract between Jean de Dale, from 
Bourg, who came to learn the trade of card maker, and Charles 
Charvin, 4 August 1500. 

All these documents from the archives show the role played in 
the origins of engraving by the French card makers of the fif- 
teenth century. In the historical exhibition of the paper industry 
[at Paris] in 1900 there was on view a playing card showing a 
king with a lion, from the Dresden print room, dated by Lehrs, 
the former curator, about 1450; alongside it were cards made by 
Jean de Dale (1460-1470) and others a little later (1477-1485) 
from Vital Berthin of Beaurepaire. They represent Joshua, Judas 
Maccabeus, David, Hector, Alexander, Julius Caesar, Arthur, 
Charlemagne, Godefroy of Bouillon, for the men: Deipylle, 
Iconia, Thamaris, Semiramis, Bathsheba, and Penthesileia, for 
the women. They were made by Jaques, whose name is engraved 
on two, and whom Natalis Rondot mentions as a mold cutter 
living at Lyons in 1472. 

F. Clerc issued other cards at Lyons of which specimens are 
found dated between 1485 and 1496, preserved in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, Paris. They show two savages and other 
persons, clad in sumptuous ermine robes. Another card is fomid 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale with sixteen figures showing kings 
and queens for two decks. 

At the Dijon library is a sheet composed of twenty cards, show- 
ing kings with mantles decorated with fleurs de Us, and queens 
clad in richly embroidered robes. The kings are the three lay 
peers (the dukes of Normandy, Burgundy, Guyenne), five eccle- 
siastical nobles (the dukes of Rennes, Laon, Langres, the counts 
of Beauvais and Chalons) . The queens are mythological : Helen, 
Juno, Venus, Pallas. 
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And so, alongside the prints, religious or mythological or pro- 
fane, made by the first wood engravers, beside the craftsmen de- 
scribed by the most varied names {image cutters, makers of paper 
images, image makers, mold cutters, ciripagus, incisor lignorum, 
or wood cutter; Formschneyder, or form cutter, in German; 
printer in Flemish; intagliador de figure de ligno, in Italian, or 
wood engraver) it is well to make a place for card makers, master 



Playing Cards Printed at Lyons by F. Clerg (1485-1496) 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, Print Room) 


card makers, divided into mold makers, card makers, card print- 
ers. Definition of these terms and of the technical processes they 
refer to may well cause controversy. 

Were these cards painted or engraved? 

It is not before the middle of the fifteenth century that we find 
the first cards printed as woodcuts, such as those in the Ambras 
collection at Vienna (16). Up to that time cards were painted, 
not cut on wood. The German word describing these card makers 
is very telling, Kartenmaler (card painters). Paulus Paulirinus 
( 1 7 ) , a Prague Jew of the middle of the fifteenth century, defines 
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these workmen thus: “Est artifex sciens cartas facere ex papiro 
. . . quibus infigit ymagines aut alios karakteres certo in numero 
pro ludo puerorum arte pictoria de manu precise aut per formas 
ad hoc dispositas” ( [The cartularius] is a workman who knows 
how to make cards from paper ... on which he puts images or 
other characters to a definite number by hand or by forms made 
for the purpose, these pictures or characters being set forth in 
certain number for play by boys in pictorial art.) 

According to this definition a distinction should be made be- 
tween the first card makers, whose r 61 e was limited to coloring 
the pictures drawn or traced with a kind of stencil, and those 
who later printed the cards by means of cut blocks [or planks]. 
This industry did not develop until the second half of the fifteenth 
century, as is shown by Italian as well as German documents 
(18). A notary register of Venice published by Gecchetti men- 
tions an illuminator of Bologna, Giovanni de Biaxio, as making 
wooden forms in 1447. The same writer alludes to the demands 
made by painters on the government of Venice in 1441 to protect 
“I’arte, e mestier delle carte, e figure stampide, che si fano in 
Venesia” (the art and craft of cards and printed figures in 
Venice) . 

All this shows that printed playing cards appeared too late to 
be considered the oldest monuments of engraving, and it is not 
in that industry we are to search for the origin of the “image 
cutters.” 


SECTION 2 

THE IMAGE CUTTERS 

Their ancestors seem rather to have been the craftsmen mak- 
ing wood forms for use in printing on cloth. Without going back 
to the Copts of the sixth century we can find many specimens of 
such fabrics in the middle ages used for altar frontals and church 
banners (19). There was no paper of a size large enough to 
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permit these prints to have been made by burnishers {jrottons) 
from designs cut in wood. The cloths that have been preserved 
seem to have been very large. After being printed they were 
colored; but that painting must not make us forget they had 
been printed from blocks. An antependium of the Tyrol; the 
history of CEdipus, of Sion in Valais (Basel Museum) ; a chasuble 
of Val d’ Aosta; and a lectern covering of Innichen give an idea 
of these fabrics. 

The usual technique, as in woodcutting, was to draw the design 
to be reproduced, in reverse, on a block of hard wood, such as 
pear or walnut. The wood was then cut away, except along the 
lines of the drawing, similar to our relief cutting; the uncut de- 
sign was then covered over with a sticky liquid, using a formula 
given by St. Catherine’s convent at Nuremberg. The cloth was 
then laid on the block and pressed down by a burnisher or ball 
of horse hair covered with linen. For pieces of hemp substitute 
sheets of paper, and you have an actual print. To make such a 
print the thick ink must be replaced by ink made from 
water and lamp black [mixed with boiled starch or some other 
vehicle]. 

Suggestions for the woodcutters came not only from the textile 
industry but also from the manufacture of the stamps used for 
marking. These stamps furnished letters for illuminated manu- 
scripts, or for ornaments for the binding, or for decorations for 
metal placques. They were generally cut in relief, made from 
intaglio matrixes, such as the copper plates used on tombstones 
or by goldsmiths. The initial letters V and Q of the Cistercian 
monastery of Vauclerc are of this type (20). On the verso of 
these letters the parchment shows traces of fulling, proof of ap- 
plication of pressure. These letter engravers called at first Brief- 
mder (letter painters) in German and later Briefdrucker (letter 
printers), Beelde printer (letter printers) in Flemish, stampatori 
(printers) in Italian, may thus furnish the preparatory elements 
for woodcutting. 
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To these letter printers there stood in close relation the illumi- 
nators, who used for their manuscripts stencil patterns or orna- 



Edugation of the Virgin 

Also known as St. Anne, with the Virgin and Seraphim. Impression on cloth 
(Forrer Collection, Strasbourg. Now in Germanisches Nationalmuseum, 
Nuremberg) . 

ments in relief, wood or metal, for mechanical reproduction of 
their drawings. Paul of Prague (21) gives details, apropos of 
the workman named ciripagus defined thus; “Ciripagus est arti- 
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fex sculpens subtiliter in laminibus acrcis ferris aut ligncis solide 
ligne aut altero ymagines scripturam et omnc quod libet ut post 
imprimat papiro aut parieti, aut asseri mundo facilitcr omnc 
quod cupit aut est homo faciens talia cum patronis.” (Ciripagus 
is a craftsman who, in sheets of copper, iron, or hard wood, or 
other materials, skilfully cuts images, writing, all kinds of things, 
to be used for printing on paper, on the wall, on an even surfaced 
board, whatever he pleases. The name is also applied to the work- 
man who does this with stencils. ) 

Cennino Cennini (22) tells about this use of stencils in a chap- 
ter called Modo de lavorare colla forma dipinti in panno (method 
of working with stencils painted on cloth). 

It is easy thus to see what sources the early engravers drew on. 
There were first the printed cloths, “des figures d’cntaillurcs, des 
draps imagies” (figures engraved by relief processes, cloths with 
pictures on them), to use the traditional expression for fabrics 
according to a practice used in Europe from the twelfth century. 
We have an example in a Siegburg cloth of that period. An edict 
of Jaime I, king of Aragon, forbidding “estampados” (printed) 
cloths alludes to it. Parallel to that influence is, on another side, 
that of the impressions made by heated irons. Finally, one should 
add also the marks made by a stencil. 

But the form obtained by the engraver at the beginning of the 
art is looked at as a simple auxiliary of painting. It is a means of 
mechanical transfer, simpler than illuminating by a stencil. This 
practice everywhere was looked on as a dependency of the art of 
painting. In Austria in 1450, according to Forrer, the engraving 
of models for printing banners and flags was the exclusive privi- 
lege of the painters. In France and Flanders the engravers were 
subordinated to the gild of the ornamenters and illuminators 
(23) . The first prints looked like the work of the miniaturists, the 
blacks added by hand, as if they wished to be hidden under the 
make-up of an illumination (24). The drastic regulations of 
the gilds seemed to aim, if not at exclusion of the “tailleurs dc 
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molles” (mold cutters), at least at keeping them subordinate 
( 25 ) . At Bruges the painters lodged complaints with the magis- 
trates against the image makers, and thereby succeeded in com- 
pelling them to sign their work (26) . 

In other cases the image cutters are classed with the carpen- 
ters, which sometimes led to difficulties (27). In 1393 the ac- 
counts of the Duke of Burgundy show that the painter Jean de 
Beaumetz drew the figures for a print and that the engraving was 
done by a workman named Jehan Baudet: “A Jehan Baudet, 
charpentier, pour avoir fait et taille des molles et tables pour la 
chapelle de mon dit seigneur, du dit Champmol, dite la Ghapelle 
des Anges, et a la devise de Beaumetz. Onze journ^es pour deux 
gros.” (To Jehan Baudet, carpenter, for having made and cut 
the molds and blocks for the chapel of my Lord, the said Champ- 
mol, for the Chapel of the Angels, after the designs of Beaumetz. 
Eleven days’ work for two gros.) 

When an image cutter took the liberty of working without 
being a member of the carpenters’ gild the gild interfered. In 
1452 the carpenters of Louvain (28) went into court against 
Jean van den Berghe, “Print-snyder” (print cutter), claiming 
that he ought to be a member of their gild and to conform to its 
regulations. His answer is that his profession is totally different 
from that of the carpenters. But the Louvain magistrate decided 
in favor of the gild, and forced him into it. 

These obstacles the first lay wood cutters had to face made 
it hard for them to expand the trade. Hard and fast regulations 
enforced against them compelled the treatment of engraving as 
a coimterfeit of illumination. It is correct to say that the first 
colored wood blocks, imitating miniatures, are graphic counter- 
feits. 

Within the cloisters the monks, not subject to the gild regu- 
lations, are able to work at their prints more tranquilly than their 
lay brethren. Their prints circulate unnoticed, are run off with- 
out being proceeded against, even circulate outside, thanks to an 
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effective system of distribution. That explains why the first 
engravings have a monastic origin and character. 

The critic has long tried to distinguish those made in the Low 
Countries, France, Italy, Germany. That regional differentiation 
is hard to establish, for many of those prints may have been 
made in some abbey and sold in its affiliates, with no way cer- 
tainly to fix their real source. Among the abbeys of Cluny, 
Citeaux, la Ferte in France, and those of Tegernsee in upper 
Bavaria, Mondsee in Austria, Saint Zenon near Salzburg, Saint 
Gall in Switzerland, Groenendaal near Brussels, Louvain (con- 
vent of the Augustinians of Windesheim) , Bethanie near Malines, 
relations were close. 

Circulation of these prints had both a commercial and a re- 
ligious character. It met the demand of the faithful who wanted 
religious pictures. They served as a piece of propaganda for the 
faith. They were hung on the walls of the home. A charming 
picture by the Master of the Annunciation in the Brussels museum 
shows us nailed to the wall, above the fireplace, a wood engrav- 
ing representing Saint Christopher. Pilgrims looked on these 
woodcuts as talismans, sewing them up in their garments. The 
prints protected the traveller against accidents and sickness, and 
he pasted them inside his wood or iron chest. They are thus foimd 
preserved inside the covers of books and manuscripts. They are 
in a way portable altars. 

Their distribution is favored by the system of indulgences. 
Organized by Clement VI, developed under Boniface IX, the 
system spreads under his successors, and extends to various holy 
places the privilege of indulgences reserved for Roman basilicas. 
Wood engravings lend themselves to this practice; they are 
offered as souvenirs to the faithful in exchange for their penance, 
and are fitted to their taste according to regions. At the time 
of the Council of Constance when John Huss, the great oppo- 
nent of images, was on trial, a delegation of bishops is sent to 
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study the question. The prints usually show masses of Saint 
Gregory or scenes from the life of Christ or the Virgin. 

Proof that they were made in cloisters or abbeys comes from 
certain texts, such as an inventory of the Nun Jacoba van Loos- 



Traveller’s Trunk 

With 15th Century Woodcut on the Inside of the Cover 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, Print Room) 
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Hensbcrgc (29), who after having been abbess of Thoi'n, near 
Maestricht, retired in 1455 to the convent of Bcthanic at Malincs 
founded in 1421. This has the following passage: “novem printe 
lignee ad imprimendas ymagines cum quatuordecimaliis lapideis 
printis” (nine wooden forms for printing writing and pictures, 
with fourteen forms in stone) . Thus this nun had nine forms in 
wood for printing images, and fourteen other forms in stone. She 
was not the only one in that field. In Flanders the “Broders van 
het gemeene leven” (Brothers of the common life), an order 
formed by Geert de Grote of Deventer and his friend Florent 
Radewijn found monasteries at Groenendaal, Louvain, Alost, 
Gouda, Utrecht, Zwolle, Bois-le-Duc, and Cologne. 

SECTION 3 

MEANS OF DATING WOODCUTS 

When did this engraving of images begin ? 

The question is difficult to answer because of the lack of pre- 
cise proof as to the date of their first appearance. It is true that 
some prints are dated. Three of these arc important. The oldest 
in the Brussels print room, dated 1418, shows the Virgin and the 
infant Jesus surrounded by four saints. The Virgin is seated in 
the middle of an enclosure called “hortus conclusus” [garden 
inclosed, cf. The Song of Solomon, iv, 1 2 -Translator], holding 
the Child on her knees. He is presenting the wedding ring to 
Saint Catherine, at his right; Saint Barbara is on the left; Saints 
Dorothea and Marguerite are seated in the foreground. On the 
gate of the enclosure is written MCCCCXVIII. The print is 
sadly rubbed, having been found in 1844 at Malines in an old 
chest, pasted to the lid. Although the authenticity of the date 
has been questioned by certain critics (30) , others accept it (3 1 ) . 

An engraving no less celebrated is the Saint Christopher of 
1423 discovered by Heinecken in a manuscript of 1417 in the 
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Saint Christopher 
Anonymous Woodcut, 1423 
John Rylands Library, Manchester 
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Carthusian nunnery of Buxheim in Swabia. Part of the Spcnccr 
collection, it now belongs to the John Rylands libi-ary at Man- 
chester. Saint Christopher is a giant carrying a child and cross- 
ing a river as he supports himself on a palm tree. At his left is 
a hermit with a lantern in hand; at his right a land.scapc with 
a mill and a miller carrying a sack on his back (31 A). 

The third dated piece is a Saint Sebastian from the Weigel 
collection in the Albertina print room at Vienna. It shows the 
saint lashed to a tree and pierced with arrows. It is accompanied 
by a wood block text of prayers, in German, ending with the 
year 1437. The date does not seem to refer to the year of execu- 
tion (32), but rather to the time of a pilgrimage (33). Saint 
Sebastian was a protection against the pest. At the top of the 
picture is a T, symbol of the Anthonites, the monks who treated 
those afflicted with Saint Anthony’s fire. 

These three examples are enough to show the danger of un- 
critical acceptance of a date, even one engraved and printed 
on the specimen in question. All the more necessary is it to chal- 
lenge dates added with a stamp, or written by hand, as in a 
print {Christ hearing the cross, with Saint Dorothea and Saint 
Alexis) in the Germanic Museum at Nuremberg, which bears 
1443 in manuscript. 

What are the means of dating a print? Various methods have 
been urged, but all call for much reservation. 

Many scholars hold the style as an essential chunent. Thus 
they have drawn up systems of classification based on the type 
of curve employed. They make a difference between gentle 
curves and curls, and other kinds of hooked curves. Some have 
tried to look on them as peculiar to one country or another, but 
they indicate a period rather than a place. Thus, for example, 
curves gentle or sharp, (among which may be found some shaped 
like hair-pins, anchors, some lightly reversed, used in delineating 
the eyes or garments,) such things as these cannot tell the place 
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Saint Sebastian 
Anonymous Woodcut, 143 7 
(Albertina, Vienna) 



Saint Dorothea Saint Alexis 

Christ Bearing the Gross 
Anonymous woodcut^ 1443 
(Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Nuremberg) 



Virgin and Child in a Glory; 
or. Madonna with Four Pigeons 
Woodcut of early 15th Century 
(Berlin Print Room) 
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where a print was made. They are found in church glass in 
various countries : at Paris in the chapel of Notre Dame ; at 
Le Mans in the Saint Stephen’s church ; in the paintings in the 
cathedral at Cologne ; in the chapels of Westminster Abbey ; and 
in certain printed cloths belonging to the early fifteenth century, 
such as Saint Anne, the Virgin and the Angels of the Forrer 
collection. 

The hooked curves, whether they arc double, rounded, ver- 
tical, acute angled, re-entering or salient angles, in form of a 
horseshoe, do not indicate the style of a print. The same forms 
are found also in church windows nearly all over Europe : in the 
Milan cathedral, at Marburg in Saint Elisabeth’s church, at 
Walburg in Alsace, and in the miniatures of certain manuscripts 
of the late fourteenth century, such as the psalter of Landgraf 
Herrmann of Saxe-Thuringia. 

It is in this group of prints distinguished by hooked curves that 
people have tried to place one of the oldest prints related to the 
Brussels Madonna of 1418, namely the Madonna in a Glory with 
four Pigeons of the Berlin print room. She stands erect, turned 
to the left, holding an apple in one hand, carrying the child 
Jesus on her arm, his head surrounded by a cloud surmounted 
by a cross. She is clad in a long robe, with hooked or angular 
folds, which falls on a crescent; she is encompassed with an 
aureole supported by four angels. In the corners four pigeons 
with streamers bear an inscription in German. 

It is certain that characteristics such as the form of curves in 
garments may help to date a print, but they can not fix its place 
of production. 

Other means to this end have been sought, for all these primi- 
tive pieces are anonymous. There need be no problem of ar- 
ranging them by authors, for the artists are usually unknown. 
While engraving on metal has monograms, even signatures, 
scarcely half a dozen of these xylographs bear the names of 
artists. The Munich print room has two, part of a scries about 
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the Passion, signed Peter maler ze Ulme. One shows Jesus in the 
Garden of Gethsemane and the other Christ with the Cross. In the 
Germanic museum at Nuremberg the Divine Child with the 
Globe is signed ^^Glar wunschet uch Hans Zainer zum guten 



Peter maler ze Ulm 
Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane 
(Woodcut, Munich Print Room) 


Jahr” (New Year’s greetings from Hans Zainer). In the former 
Boerner collection The Three Magi (Schreiber, no. 99) is signed 
Hans Schlaffer von Ulm. The Madonna and four Saints (Saint 
Catherine, Saint Martha, Saint Dorothea, Saint Barbara) is 
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signed on the back Jorg Glockendon. Saint Christopher and 
Saint Anthony of the Stuttgart library is signed Ludwig maler 
ze Ulm. But these examples are rare, and if these prints cannot 



Peter maler ze Ulm 
The Crucifixion 
(Munich Print Room) 

be described by the name of a master characterized by this or 
that particularity, nor fixed precisely as to place of origin, one 
must turn to other means to arrive at a systematic classification. 
It has been supposed that the legends on the images cast light 
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on the problem, when they are written not in Latin but in 
Flemish, German, Dutch, or French. Some have thought that the 
inscriptions could indicate the place of manufacture. But here 
they forget that these legends were conventional patterns added 
after the engraving had been finished, tacked on with particular 
attention to the country the engraving was intended for, no 
matter what the subject. 

The coloring of the prints does not aid precise identification. 
Schreiber comes forward with the idea that certain colors are 
peculiar to certain regions; carmine, for example, to Ulm, blue 
to Augsburg, brown and yellow to Cologne, silver to Nuremberg, 
purplish pink to Basel, violet to the Low Countries. But this rule 
may also be applied to prints coming from other countries, if we 
remember how painters imitated one another. Thus certain play- 
ing cards of the middle of the fifteenth century bear the same 
colors, though made in different schools ; for example, the same 
shades of birds and flowers are found in a manuscript of Philip 
the Good, Chronicle of Hainault, in a manuscript of Livy made 
for the second Duke of Burgundy, in a Book of Hours of the 
Darmstadt library, and in a Saint Gall manuscript reproducing 
the whole series of cards done by the engraver called the Master 
of the playing cards. 

Costume, and methods of hair dressing, furnish more valuable 
information. Schreiber found in the first years of the fifteenth 
century seven varieties of hair dressing and beard cutting. Hair 
is at first worn long, parted in the middle, the beard cut short. 

Then the hair is cut short, falling over the ears, with smooth 
shaven face. Then long hair again, with beard reappearing in 
a round shape. Later the beard is pointed, divided in two parts, 
the hair parted in the middle. The hair grows longer, the beard 
shorter. The head takes the shape of a roimd ball, ornamented 
with short curls, a smooth shaven face once more. Long curls 
become fashionable again, with a smooth face. This disappear- 
ance of the beard belongs to the last years of the fourteenth cen- 
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tury, as is shown by a passage in the Limburg chronicle of 1 380 : 
“Da auch fing es an, das man nicht mehr Haarlocken und Zopfe 
trug, sondern die Heeren Ritter und Knechte trugen gekiirzte 
Haar oder Krullen gleich wie die Konvensbriider iiber die Ohren 
abgeschnitten.” (Then they began to wear hair in curls and 
queues no longer, but gentlemen, knights, and servants cut their 
hair and curls short, just above the ears, like the monks.) 

Women show no fewer changes in hair dressing in this period. 
First they have long curls covering their ears, then thick flat 
bands, then long curls once more, this time showing the ears, 
however. Then bands become fashionable again, in another 
shape, this time curled and falling to shoulders. Then the ladies 
adopt wavy hair that covers the ears ; next they circle their face 
by a braid in form of a crown, with the rest of the hair free. Then 
comes the double plait, with ears uncovered; later the hair twisted 
into a knot behind. 

Drawings of saints have another element beside the hair, the 
form of the halo and its cross. The cross is outlined now with 
perpendicular lines, now in diagonal lines with reinforced strokes ; 
sometimes it is ornamented, with such devices as roses or stars. 
For the Christ figure the style of the hair and beard is not enough ; 
one must look to see if the halo has a crown of thorns, if the body 
is surrounded by a floating cloth, though all these furnish little 
precise information. 

What is most reliable in dating prints is the study of costume. 
Owing to successive changes in fashion it is possible to see in the 
same type of print how garments vary with the taste of the day. 
Changes here permit one to note just when a plate has been 
retouched to fit the spirit of the time of its execution. Long bell- 
shaped cloaks, which at first cover all from neck to foot, become 
shorter little by little. At first you see only the toes of the shoes, 
then the whole shoe, finally the legs up to the knees. The vast 
overcoats worn by men as well as women shrink to very short 
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tunics, and an edict of the Council of Salzburg in 1418 carries 
this curious prohibition: “als etlich frawen getragen haben und 
etlich frawen noch sicht tragen unzymlich lang rockch . . . und 
rockch die oben zwischen der schulter wol ausgeschnitten sind 
bis auf halben rockch und blossen leib sicht und das haar mit 
grossen ingeflochten wulsten.” ( Since certain women have worn, 
and some still wear, cloaks of unseemly length . . . and coats 
that are cut away between the sleeves down to their waist and 
show their naked body, and their hair twisted up into great rolls. ) 

We thus have long and short garments alternately, with cer- 
tain slight changes of details. 

Shoes are also useful documents. At first, shoes of both men 
and women are simple and low, then they are high and laced, 
then low and laced shoes change to boots, then to pointed shoes 
with points of varying lengths, sometimes hooked back. 

Armor calls for even more detailed examination, because spe- 
cialists in this field can date pieces precisely when this armor is 
shown accurately on the prints. They know when certain forms 
of helmets were worn, or armlets, or thigh armor, or shoulder 
pieces, or armored shoes, or bucklers, lances, axes; and they can 
even fix their place of origin. 

With what we know at present we shall not try to place early 
prints geographically, for that method runs up against many ob- 
jections, such as the fact that in different countries the same style 
is current at the same time. The best provisional method for 
classifying prints is the chronological order. 

SECTION 4 

THE OLDEST BLOCK BOOKS 

The most recent investigations indicate that woodblock 
printing is earlier than the use of movable types. Work of this 
kind was done in the Far East in the ninth century, if we may rely 
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on a chronicle of 932 called The Ancient History of the Five 
Dynasties. This text would carry back to 883 the first efforts to 
cut pictures on wood blocks; but, according to what the author 
says, the first impressions on paper were almost illegible because 
the Chinese ink, diluted by the water, spread on the paper. The 
same thing happened with the alleged wood engravings belong- 
ing to the reign of Wen-Ti of the Soui [Sui] dynasty (593 a.d.) 
according to a controversial passage in an encyclopedia called 
Khe-tchi-king-yuen [Ku-chi-ching-yuan] (34). Many Chinese 
scholars class these pieces as legendary, for they are noted no- 
where else, and not a specimen has come down to us. Examples 
found by the Pelliot and Aurel Stein and Sven Hcdin expeditions 
are much later, but they do prove that the art was known in the 
Far East long before it appeared in the West. 

For many years scholars have fixed the middle of the fifteenth 
century as the date of the oldest block prints found in Europe, 
and have put them down as probably coming from Germany, the 
Low Countries, France, and Italy. They would be contemporaiy 
with Gutenberg’s first efforts. Authentic dates on the Virgin of 
1418 and the Saint Christopher of 1423 do not seem sufficient 
proof that block printing came first. Certain scholars offered the 
objection that Gutenberg’s invention of the printing press did 
not come till after the first quarter of the fifteenth century. But 
they forgot that impressions were possible by use of the burnisher 
(frotton), and that these prints, unquestionably the first monu- 
ments of the process, may even be vestiges of an older art. It is 
of course necessary to reject fables, such as the Papillon (35) 
anecdote telling about the first attempts at Ravenna in 1284 
whence Chevalier Cunio and his sister tried to cut in wood with 
a knife “the valorous feats of Alexander the Great.” There is 
nothing to justify support of such incredible stories, nor is there 
anything to check them by. 

More credit may be given to careful examination of the de- 
tails of technique, of the style, of the costumes, an effort whereby 
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the character of the late fourteenth century prints may be estab- 
lished. It is by comparing the block prints, considered as late 
productions, with certain graphic documents having unques- 



The Crucifixion 
“Protat” woodblock, about 1370 
(Collection of M. Jules Pro tat, Macon) 

At the left an impression from the block; at the right picture of the 

block itself 

tionable dates— principally certain pieces of stained glass— that 
it is possible to fix the exact date of production, through their 
kinship with those works. Such a method permits setting back 
their appearance as far as the last quarter of the fourteenth 
century. 
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One of the oldest specimens of wood engraving was discovered 
some twenty years ago in Burgundy (36), at Ferte-sur-Grosne, 
in Saone-et-Loire, near Dijon, and is called the Protat block, 
from the name of its finder, a printer of Micon. It is a block of 
walnut, O“.6oo by 0.”230. Both recto and verso are worked over. 
It is not a mere piece of wood sculpture, but it is an engraved 
or molded block of wood designed for making prints on paper 
or cloth. That the letters are cut in reverse [readable, that is, if 
held up to a mirror] shows what the block was designed for; 
they are uncials, and may be dated 1370 or 1380. The engrav- 
ing is a fragment of a Calvary, part of a cross with the sacred 
phrase verb filius dei erat iste on a scroll; there are also a 
centurion and two soldiers. On the verso the Annunciation, with 
nothing left but the kneeling angel. 

Bouchot has shown that the block was done by an artist of the 
fourteenth century. His conclusions, contested sometimes, are 
based on technical points : the inscription in uncials, the paleog- 
raphy, the letters cut in relief and in reverse, the place it was found 
in, the style, the poses of the figures, inclination of the body, sim- 
plicity of line, rather largish heads, no engraving for the shadows, 
the way the hair is dressed, the armor, the centurion’s ostrich- 
plume cap, his slashed garment with large buttons, his sword, the 
soldier’s bassinet (helmet) supported by a collar of mail, the vouge 
[wide bladed thrusting weapon] that recalls Swiss pieces, the steel 
skull cap of the archer, the padded coat, solerets (armored shoes) . 

Many of these blocks from which prints have been made have 
been destroyed. Of all that may have been cut we have nothing 
but their mention in certain fifteenth-century books, such as Le 
Doctrinal de court or [as it is sometimes called] Le Doctrinal du 
temps present, by Pierre Taillevent Michault. The author ima- 
gines a visit to Virtue, who takes him to a school presided over by 
Truth. “The school,” he says, “was full of dust, the benches worm 
eaten, the ceiling covered with spiders, like an uninhabited place. 





Christ Bearing the Gross 
Woodcut of the late 1 5th Century 

(Albertina, Vienna; and the Edmond de Rothschild collection, Paris) 
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It to the first chair, near the window, near the door, and saw 
ries cut and engraved, but they were so old I could make noth- 
fthem.” 

lis text of the middle of the fifteenth century gives most im- 
nt information about these engraved histories that adorn the 
>1 rooms. It even speaks of pictures all smoked up with old 
which seems to indicate prints on paper blackened by the 
e of years, perhaps even going as far back as the end of the 
eenth century. 

lere is no paradox in having a date so distant, for if 1370 to 
is accepted as the date of the Protat block, it is fair to consider 
atemporary all pieces with the same costumes, the same styles, 
ame technical particulars. One wood block print perhaps 
oaches this ancestor of wood engraving with which it has note- 
by kinship. It represents Christ bearing the Cross, and is 
m in but two specimens, one in the Albertina (37) at Vienna 
he other in Baron Edmond de Rothschild’s collection, 
le composition shows Jesus carrying the Cross on his left shoul- 
md supporting it with his right hand. His hair is long, sup- 
id by a band that serves as a pleated crown. The head, with 
o, lacks the crown of thorns. He is clad in a long robe with 
•us folds that remind one of those seen in the stained glass of 
atter thirteenth century. At the right, Simon the Gyrenean, 
a round cap, helps bear the cross. On the left, a soldier with 
on hat of the Montauban type leads Jesus by a rope tied to his 
His coat, like that of the two soldiers at his right, is slashed and 
:d with scallops; the rondelles (roimd metal disks) at elbow 
houlder, the gauntlets and bassinets (helmets) , the iron plates 
le legs and the armored shoes, all are identical with those on 
*rotat wood block. There is also at the left the ostrich plume 
le chief executioner as on the centurion in the Calvary print. 
<!nldiers at the ripht. helmets with nroteetinp hood of chain 
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The resemblance between the paper print and the walnut block 
considered as the older justifies the conclusion that there may have 
been prints at a much earlier period than we have thought up 
to now (38) . 

Two other prints showing Christ bearing the Cross (Bouchot, 
25 and 26 ; Lemoisne, III and VII) in the print room in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, Paris, have the same character ; one in partic- 
ular showing Simon the Cyrenean, with a flat cap, supporting the 
cross with his two hands, seems like a reduced replica of the larger 
print (39). 

Among the wood engravings cut in the same fashion as the Pro- 
tat block may be cited Christ before Herod in the British Museum. 
As in the Protat piece the soldiers wear the helmet with protecting 
hood of chain mail and the slashed doublet ; and there is no cutting 
of the shadows. 

One of the best block prints of this same period is the Agony in 
the Garden in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris (Bouchot 9, 
Lemoisne V) . The subject of this print is treated in the left cir- 
cumference of the choir of Notre Dame at Paris. The head of 
Christ is also found in stained glass at Saint Germain PAuxerrois. 
The Bibliotheque Nationale print has been credited to a certain 
“Master of the Loops” ( Maitre aux Boucles) , who has a character- 
istic way of showing folds of garments, which is not, however, 
sufficiently distinctive. The fact that this print was found near 
Lyons by Hennin in 1 839, pasted on the cover of a book, is no proof 
that it was done there. Absence of engraving of the shadows, the 
fact that the hair of Christ and the three Apostles is in strands like 
that of the knights of the later fourteenth century, these indicate 
that this was done at the same period. The undulating folds of the 
garments, the halo with a cross, the two trees on the right in a 
single cluster, the wattled hurdle enclosure in the form of eights in 
the foreground, with a small plank, are not enough to fix its date 
precisely. The ink, and the grays, yellows, and browns applied by 



Christ before Herod 
Woodcut, late 15th Century 
(British Museum) 
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the frotton are even less an indication of the place of origin. What 
is certain is that because of the skill of composition and the authen- 
ticity of poses this print is properly regarded as one of the finest 
specimens of primitive block printing. Imitation of it is seen in a 
tapestry of the fifteenth century in the Czartoryski museum at 
Goluchow and in a fresco of the same period in the Rudolphinum 
at Prague. 

Very different is the Crowned Virgin Standing, the so-called 
Lyons Virgin, found at Lyons by Hennin. Passavant and Bouchot 
(Bouchot no. 64, Lemoisne IV) have dated it as at the end of the 
fourteenth century. Notwithstanding Schreiber, who would make 
it later, it is akin to many pieces of fourteenth century work. Bou- 
chot formd it on the coat of arms of King Arthur in the Nine 
Worthies series in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris (French 
manuscripts 4985). The piece of Gothic art where this occurs 
would seem to belong to Notre Dame of Puy-en-Velay ; there the 
head would seem to bear a crown, with fieur de Us of Jeanne de 
Bourbon. That Virgin Standing, holding close the infant Jesus, has 
a halo over her head, of the same type as that of the Altar cloth of 
Narbonne in the Louvre. 

Set beside these wood prints is a series showing the life of Christ, 
of the Virgin and the Saints ; these indicate a rather archaic period 
in certain details of technique, of hair dressing, and of costume. 
There is a Christ Crucified of the Bibliotheque Nationale (Bouchot 
45, Lemoisne I ) and a group of three wood engravings representing 
The Holy Trinity (Schreiber 736), the Virgin (Schreiber ii 14), 
and Saint Wolfgang (Schreiber 1733) , found by Wolfskron in an 
Olmutz missal in the library of the church of Saint James at Brunn 
(40). This manuscript was bequeathed by Deacon Nicholas 
Johann, and ought to be dated about 1345, the time of his death, 
as shown by an inscription on the first leaf “anno ab incarnacione 
domini millessuno quadringentesimo tiicesimo quinto” (1435). 
According to Wolfskron there is no doubt that the two leaves on 








Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane 
Woodcut^ late 14th Century 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris) 



The Crucifixion 

German woodcut, beginning of the 15th Century 
(Munich Print Room) 








The Crucifixion 

Anonymous woodcut, beginning of 15th Century 
(Munich Print Room) 
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which these three prints are found are part of the original binding. 
He feels they cannot be later than 1435 and perhaps may be even 
as early as the end of the fourteenth century. Finding these prints 
on the binding of manuscripts is nothing surprising, for they were 
frequently put in such places to be sure of preservation. The 
Munich library has a (Schreiber 1395) anda^'amf 

Sebastian (Schreiber 1677) that were found pasted in the cover 
of a 1410 manuscript in the San Zeno monastery in the Tyrol. 

The dates of these two manuscripts prove that block prints are 
much earlier than the middle of the fifteenth century, contrary to 
the still common opinion. It is the costume characteristic of the 
beginning of the fourteenth century that proves this. Thus, in a 
Calvary (Schreiber 471) of the Munich library Christ is sur- 
rounded by Jews with pointed hats, one of them wearing a cod- 
piece. The same garment is found on one of the figures in a Resur- 
rection (Schreiber 539) of the Nuremberg museum. A short tunic, 
with narrow sleeves, falling only to the knees, gives a date of about 
1425 for a Saint Christopher in the Berlin print room (Schreiber 
1357). The helmet of a warrior, the ermine lined cloak of a knight 
fix the same date for a Martyrdom of Saint John the Baptist in the 
Germanic museum at Nuremberg. The hair dressing and beard of 
Saint Christopher (Schreiber 1352) of the Berlin museum and 
that of Christ in the Calvary of Munich (Schreiber 389) justify 
the same hypothesis. A cap with a long top knot is the reason for 
placing in the same period a Saint Jerome in the Berlin museum. 

Architectural and decorative motifs are no less significant. A 
gothic frame m The Good Shepherd of the Breslau library 
(Schreiber 838) points to the middle of the fifteenth century, 
while a background of tapestries, formed of lines cut horizontally, 
permits putting the Crucified Christ of the Berlin print room in 
the year 1425 (Schreiber 400). 

These methods would permit one to retrace the principal stages 
of primitive wood engraving. It would be too long to take them up 




The Crucifixion 

Anonymous woodcut^ beginning of 1 5th Century 
(Munich Print Room) 
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one by one. What should be done is to note particularly those that 
have more of an artistic value than documentary, and to salvage 
from oblivion the beautiful specimens of the Italian school such as 
the Crucifixion in the Prado and the Martyrdom of Saint Sebas- 
tian in the Ravenna library (41 ) . 

Among these one of the best color prints is Saint Beni gnus 
(Bouchot 87, Lemoisne II), long called Saint Cassianus and re- 
cently suggested by M. Delen as possibly Saint Quentin. It would 
seem best to agree with Bouchot, Courboin, and M. Lemoisne in 
calling it Saint Benignus. He stands erect, his two palms held up, 
showing the fingers pierced with awls. It is Saint Benignus of Dijon 
who, in the roll of saints, thus suffered martyrdom. Many of his 
pictures confirm this, such as the statuettes in the Dijon and Cler- 
mont museums, a miniature of the Rationale des divers offices 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, French manuscripts 437, folio 50), an- 
other of 1438 on a Rouleau des marts in the abbey of Saint Benig- 
nus of Dijon in the Troyes library. 

The one hypothesis that must be rejected is the attribution of 
this print to the Master of the Loops, because draperies with curled 
folds are not confined to him, as we have shown. 

Fixing the date of the Vienna Flight into Egypt (Schreiber 
637) is difficult. The Virgin, crowned, sits on a bench, nursing the 
Child unclad. At the right Joseph prepares some kind of pap ; an 
angel hovers in the heavens. This curious piece was greatly ad- 
mired by Schreiber who dated it as of the end of the fourteenth 
century, or early fifteenth at the latest. He felt it was inspired by 
an Italian model. But a similar setting is found in French manu- 
script 166 of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris; and there is also 
a similar likeness of Saint Joseph in the Due de Berry Hours of 
the same collection (French manuscripts 18014, folio 143, recto) * 
As for the picturesque cap of Saint Joseph it recurs in Manuscript.s 
5057 and 5058 of the Arsenal Library in Paris. M. Lehrs feels 
this Flight into Egypt ought to be put in the group of German 
prints (42). 




The Flight into Egypt 
Colored woodcut, late 14th Century 
(Albertina, Vienna) 
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Two other curious prints in the Munich collection of etchings 
and drawings have given rise to much controversy. One is Death of 
Mary (Schreiber 709). M. Gusman finds in it trace of Italian 
influence. He feels that its idea is found at Ravenna in a fresco 
of Giovanni Pietro di Rimini. The form of the bed on which the 
Virgin lies stretched out reminds Bouchot of the frescoes of Santa 
Croce at Florence and a miniature in a Petrarch (Latin manu- 
scripts, 8500 of the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, folio 54, 
verso) . 

The other is the Crowning of the Virgin (Schreiber 729) . The 
two figures with halos that hold the crown over the Virgin’s head 
resemble Saint Benignus. They have the same cut of hair and 
beard. There is a Crowning of the Virgin quite similar in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale (French manuscripts, 166, folio ii). 

A Christ in the Wine-Press (Germanic Museum at Nuremberg, 
Schreiber 841) would even date back to the middle of the four- 
teenth century according to M. Glaser (43 ) , based on comparison 
with an impression on cloth made at Basel about the same time. 

A Saint Dorothy called Saint Opportuna in the Munich library 
( Schreiber 1394) raises certain iconographic problems. It has been 
likened to the miniatures in Latin manuscript 8500 in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, Paris, where an allegory of Rhetoric presents 
the same starred background and the same pedestal. 

Another Dorothy (Schreiber 1391 ) with a diapered back- 
ground may be placed in the same school. 

AlSa^n^,S'^h^^^^fi2nintheMunichlibrary (Schreiber 1677) shows 
a cocked hat, which is found also in a figure representing a prophet 
in French manuscript 18014 (folio 4) in the Biblioth^ue Nation- 
ale, Paris. 

Flagellation of Christ (Bouchot 15, Lemoisne VI)’ offers a 
curious example of a tunic with buttons. To the right of Christ, 
who has his two arms tied to a column and whose face is sur- 
rounded by a halo with a cross, is an executioner clad in a coat 




The Virgin Crowned 
Woodcut, end of the 14th Century 
(Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munich) 
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ornamented with large buttons recalling those of the centurion in 
the Protat block. These buttons are excessively large, a very com- 
mon fashion at the end of the fourteenth century. Identical but- 
tons are found on a tunic of Jean de Vaudetar offering a book to 
Charles V in a French miniature preserved in the Museum Meer- 
manno-Westreenianum at The Hague and reproduced in the 
Roger de Gaigniere catalogue (no. 338) . The executioner to the 
left wears also a coat with the same enormous buttons. Many docu- 
ments of the period furnish examples of those large buttons, such 
as the ivories of the Spitzer collection and the French manuscript 
167 of the Bibliotheque Nationale. 

Most of these primitive wood engravings are described, if not 
reproduced, in different works, particularly in the Schreiber cata- 
logue ; all these tools must be used with caution. They are very 
useful books, carefully compiled for print collectors, but sometimes 
lacking in the critical approach. It is in this way that classification 
of wood block prints by subjects ( Old Testament, New Testament, 
saints, mythological, historical and profane compositions) makes 
no difference between the original print, the oldest, and replicas 
and later issues. Most of them are credited to Germany, with no sat- 
isfactory proof, no place being provided for the Low Countries, for 
France, or Italy. Their resemblance to miniatures in manuscripts, 
to tombstone plates, is not realized ; sometimes even certain frauds 
are not uncovered. No mention is made of the way they are faked 
by means of stamps or marks added afterwards. 

Another difficulty is the confusion of certain wood engravings 
with those done from metal in relief. Thus a Saint Bernard of the 
abbey of Clairvaux is looked on as a wood engraving, while it actu- 
ally seems to have been drawn from metal cut in relief. Inversely, 
Christ before Herod in the British Museum was thought to be 
printed from copper, though it seems to have been printed on 
wood. What makes one hesitate often is the nature of the oily black 
ink and the applying to paper of a method of impression (44) 
described by Cennino Gennini (45) . 
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It is thus seen that the wood cngi'aver turned o\'er to a wood 
cutter or to a skilled workman the task of cutting away with a goug- 
ing chisel (burin) the hollowed parts that were to give no impres- 
sion. The wood thus cut away was weakened, and permitted only 
a limited number of prints to be run off, and the press tended to 
wear it away eventually. Hence the idea of substituting metal for 
the wood, worked in relief in the same way the wood was done. 
MM. Gusman (46) and Lieure (47) have written abundant in- 
formation about this process, but both concede that it is not always 
easy to recognize it, and that they do not know either the date or 
the place it was first used. 

Two other precautions to take in scientific examination of block 
prints relate to the place where they are found and the water- 
marks of their paper. 

The place where a print has been found is no certain indication 
where it was made. Pictures in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies were not designed solely to be hung on the walls as decora- 
tions, a use demonstrated by the charming Annunciation of the 
Master of Merode (47a) in the Brussels museum. They had a 
miracle working power ; they served to protect their owner from 
sickness. People stitched them to their clothing, pasted them to 
the covers of their books, to their wooden or iron boxes. It does 
not foUow that they were made in the places where they were 
found. The only safe conclusion is that one of these charms, in- 
tended for wide circulation particularly among pilgrims, has been 
able to end up here at a given moment. 

Watermarks show nothing but the mill where the paper was 
made, and are of little value in telling where the print was made. 
The paper passed from one country to another, and the fact that a 
sheet might have an Italian watermark is no reason for saying that 
the print was necessarily made in Italy. The paper might 
have been sold to a German or French print maker’s shop, for 
example. 
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It becomes necessary to distrust a quantity of doubtful block 
books, reproductions of authentic fifteenth century prints, done 
on old paper to give the impression of originals. Schreiber notes 
more than a hundred under the heading of “Impostures.” In this 
group is a portrait of Daedalus, dated 1309, of the Musee des 
Offices, of Florence, done by a Turin antiquarian. The Berlin print 
room has two other falsifications of the same type, of the eight- 
eenth century: a portrait of Peter Schlosing, physician, dated 
1384, and a likeness of Hans Wurm, dated 1423. 

Another list of similar frauds might be added to Schreiber’s 
record, including an imitation of a primitive woodcut contained 
in an allegory on the Four Elements, in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris. 

It is wise also to scrutinize with care texts, often apocryphal, 
mentioning artists who never existed. 

We thus had occasion to call attention to a so-called Flemish 
school of the fourteenth century, which included distorted names 
of fifteenth century artists. To establish this group of engravers the 
author of the fraud quoted a verse from a poet taken from a text 
published after his death, and he rounded out his achievement by 
falling back on a manuscript that was easily proven a forgery (48 ) . 
Many critics unfortunately let themselves be deceived. 

Other obstacles make difficult the publication of a systematic 
“corpus” of primitive block books. But it would certainly be desir- 
able, parallel with their arrangement by subject, to group them 
by dates and, if possible, by classes founded on common character- 
istics of style, of composition, of technique. Such a catalogue 
would permit following the development of the woodcut to the 
fifteenth century, according to the principal periods and schools. 
It would cast a new light on the history of the first books with text 
and illustrations cut on wood, the so-called block book incunabula, 
in which some (49) have thought they saw, but with no proof, the 
beginnings of printing. 
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SECTION 0 

BLOCK BOOK INCUNABULA 
Characteristics of Block Books 

The technical methods of wood engraving were not confined 
to single prints, but were extended also to books. They tried to offer 
a substitute for illuminated manuscripts, the outer appearance of 
which they preserved. One of the differences between the new and 
the old was the use of paper instead of vellum, as costing less ; also 
in the use of a new method of impression that permitted producing 
many copies. In trying to spread these publications, their greatest 
interest being in the illustrations, the Church could set its doctrines 
and its ethics in a visible manner before the illiterate. The preface 
of the Ars moriendi alludes to this need of appealing to the eyes of 
the public ; To make this matter useful to the world, we read, it is 
here set forth before the eyes of all, both in writing which serves 
the clergy alone, and in pictures which serve both the clergy and 
laymen. 

These block books comprise subjects engraved on wood, and a 
text that sometimes is manuscript (chirographic) or sometimes 
engraved. They are made up of a series of prints, with a rather long 
text, the whole making a book. They mark the first step toward the 
discovery of printed books, with which they were rivals for some 
time. 

In place of books printed from movable type with text on both 
sides of the sheet and with pages succeeding one another with no 
blank spaces (opisthographic, that is to say) , they got their impres- 
sion on but one side and were called anopisthographic. All the lines 
of the picture and the text engraved in relief ran the risk of showing 
through on the verso, a decided defect. Heavy rubbing when taking 
the impression might make the picture on the recto confused. 
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With single prints there was no dijfficulty in leaving the verso 
blank, but a book called for some means of using the t-wo sides. The 
system found by the “librarius” (book maker or publisher) con- 
sisted in fastening the blank verso of each sheet to the recto of the 
following. Thus, notwithstanding the pressure exerted by the rub- 
ber or burnisher (frotton) , no traces of impression showed on the 
reverse of the sheet thus pasted. The blank pages were fastened 
back to back as with Chinese and Japanese albums. 

The ink used was a mixture of water, lampblack, and boiled 
starch. It was not black, but gray, brown, or tawny, and it lacked 
body. Later, when the level press replaced the burnisher [f rot- 
ton ) , a fatty ink was used, which was glossier and blacker, with 
more body than the ink made from water. 

Block books were generally the size of our small quartos, about 
25 cm. by 20 cm., these dimensions varying slightly. The picture, 
the essential element, is simple enough, nothing more than a line 
drawing to be colored by hand or by a stencil. There was no effort 
to rival the miniature in richness of decoration and variety of 
color. The miniature was intended for the nobility. These picture 
books were intended, according to the prologue of the Speculum 
humanae salvationis, first for the poorer clerics, who could not 
afford to buy the illuminated manuscripts. They were cheap pro- 
ductions of a popular character. 

The edifying texts accompanying the pictures were at first not 
printed. By using a mechanical process to reproduce a manuscript 
text the picture makers would have mn the danger of going beyond 
their professional rights. They would have set up unfair competi- 
tion with the copyists, and would have encroached on copyist 
privileges. The severe gild rules forbade anything like that. With 
radically opposed interests in the beginning there was one means of 
reconciling them, namely the manufacture of the so-called xylo- 
chirographic or chiro-xylographic pictures (engraved design and 
manuscript text) . Little by litUe the copyists became reconciled to 
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simultaneous engraving of text and picture. That moment marked 
the birth of the block book. 

The artistic qualities of these incunabula have often been 
praised, and people have tried to identify the authors of these 
simple but vibrant compositions. It is more difficult to settle where 
they were made, for the place where they are found is no indication 
of place of manufacture. 

It is equally hard to fix the dates of publication. Schreiber and 
Lehrs maintain that there were no block books before the second 
half of the fifteenth century. That opinion is general. Didot, 
Dutuit, and Bouchot believe they may have been issued a good 
while earlier. So too M. Mortet (50) . This is based on the analogy 
between the block book and the miniatures, stained glass, paint- 
ings, tapestry of the period. That alone is not proof enough, for it is 
perfectly possible that the pictures inspired the others. Arguments 
from costume, the character of the engraver’s cutting, the legends, 
the watermarks, the ink are merely presumptions, but they cer- 
tainly are worthy of suggestion. 

The text of the letter press has by some been given a prominent 
place. If it is in Latin we learn nothing as to where it was made. 

Indeed, some students assert that most of these primitives were 
made in Benedictine monasteries, with text added later written in 
the language of the country where they were to be sold. To “dress” 
these legends according to localities the point is made that the 
engraving was not always done on the same wood, but rather on 
different kinds that were at hand when the time came for cutting. 
It was thus with inserted borders, of which traces are visible. Purely 
hypothetical. It is equally safe to say that they were produced 
simultaneously in Germany, the Low Countries, and France. 

They were immensely successful, and ran through many edi- 
tions. The most popular were the Apocalypse, Biblia pauperum 
(Poor man s Bible), Ats noriendi (Art of dying). Speculum hu- 
manae salvationis (Mirror of Human Salvation), and the Song 
of Songs. * 



Ars Moriendi 
Block Book 

(Comte de Waziers Collection) 
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The Ars moriendi ran to thirteen editions (51). One of the 
handsomest is the first, with French text, called UArt au morier. 

Four leaves of this text were found in a manuscript of 1417 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, Print Room, Ed. 5, Res. ii). 
These pictures are taken from a small folio of 24 leaves, the Art au 
morier, printed on one side of the paper, about 1470, which be- 
longed sometime to Van der Cruise de Waziers, and now is part 
of the Count Waziers’ collection. 

This book was shown at the exhibition of 1874 the benefit of 
Alsace-Lorraine; again at the retrospective exhibition of the 
Trocadero in 1878, and at the Bibliotheque Sainte-Genevieve in 
May- June, 1922. 

Brunet, the first to make this edition known, describes it as the 
earliest block book with engraved pictures (52 ) . He believes these 
prints are those Heinecken described as the second edition of the 
Ars moriendi (53) . 

These show, not the equality of all men before death as in the 
Dance of Death, but rather the means of preparing oneself for 
triumphant resistance to various temptations, for which the author 
prepares a striking picture. Brunet has no hesitation in considering 
it as the oldest specimen of block printing, relying on the text. 

The preface begins “Ja soit que selon le philosophe” (I know 
that according to the philosopher) ; the last page ends with “Bien 
vtile coclusion de ceste salutaire doct’ne si le moritur labourant en 
agonye et extremite peult parler” (A decidedly useful conclusion 
of that salutary doctrine if he who dies in agony at the last moment 
could speak) . This is the only copy known, and has been described 
byGuichard (54), Schreiber (55), and Dutuit (56). 

M. Mile pays less attention to text than to illustration. He shows 
that Ars moriendi is the work of a priest or a preacher influenced 
by one of Gerson’s minor tracts {Opusculum tripartitum) which 
the bishops of France, in one of their synods, had adopted for the 
education of the clergy. The book can not be dated later than 1409, 
and it contains the Ars moriendi, the title taken later by the author 
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of the block book collection. He even takes one of his phrases from 
Gerson, who wrote, apropos of the advice frequently given to the 
parents of a person at death’s door urging them to speak to him 
freely about death: “saepe per falsam consolationem et fictam 
sanitatis confidentiam homo incurrit certam damnationem” (often 
by false consolation and fictitious confidence in health man attains 
certain damnation) . And the author of Ars moriendi reminds his 
reader saepe namque per unam talem consolationem et incertam 
sanitatis corporeae confidentiam certam incurrit homo damna- 
tionem” (for often through such a consolation and unreliable con- 
fidence in bodily health man attains certain condemnation ) . M. 
Male adds that the wood engravings that have assured the success 
of this work are of great interest for the history of art, because they 
are the oldest we know, from the point of view of number of scenes 
represented (57) . 

According to M. Lehrs ( 58 ) these wood engravings are copies 
of prints from the famous German, the Master E. S., about 1466. 
This is accepted by Mr. Gust (59), but Schmarzow (60) and M. 
Delen (61 ) oppose it vigorously, the latter ascribing the prints to 
Roger van der Weyden. 

Older than the pictures in the Ats moriendi would be the illus- 
trations in the block book Apocalypse, according to Bouchot. He 
places them as far back as the latter years of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, which seems a bit early to us, as they would belong rather to 
the fifteenth century. In fact the style is similar to tapestries of the 
cathedral of Angers made about 1380 by Nicolas Bataille, after 
the drawings of Jean de Bandol, called Hennequin, of Bmges, 
working at the court of Burgundy. It was this artist himself who 
had been told by Charles V to follow the spirit of the vision of Saint 
John as set forth in an old manuscript. It is this manuscript, of the 
Cambrai library (no. 422), with its pictures so closely agreeing 
with the compositions of the Angers tapestry, that was displayed in 
the Exposition of the Book at the Musee des Arts Decoratifs in 

1923- 
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Beside this manuscript there are others of which the common 
type, usual in the north of France from the twelfth century, might 
have been able to serve as a model for the illuminators, the tapestry 
makers, the wood engravers. According to MM. Delisle and Meyer 
[62] the block book editions of the Apocalypse do not come from 
the manuscript of Charles V but from another, similar to those of 
the group represented by three manuscripts of the Apocalypse, 
one at the Bodleian in Oxford, a second in Count Crawford’s 
library, the third owned by Vicomte Blin de Bourdon. These 
may themselves perhaps be replicas or copies of a lost 
original. 

That was the opinion of Didot who felt that the belief in the 
existence of a model common both to the miniatures and to the 
block books rests on the unity of composition and on certain very 
characteristic details. Thus, more than a century apart, in the 
manuscripts as in the books, certain subjects have been transposed 
in identical manner. The order of the text is reversed, and that 
striking circumstance could be due to nothing but a similar change 
in the original. For instance, the picture showing Satan precipi- 
tated into the bowels of the earth must come before the proclama- 
tion of his reign as it does in the narrative. 

It would take too much time to discuss here the question of the 
origin of the Apocalypse, something that would carry us back to 
the Greeks and Byzantines. We can not stop to classify all the block 
book editions of the Apocalypse, from Heinecken down to Sotheby, 
Dutuit, and Schreiber. The analysis by these authorities, without 
being upset, furnishes no very convincing arguments and does not 
abound in sure and certain conclusions. Whether the style may be 
that of Flanders, the Netherlands, or Germany there is one out- 
standing fact in one of the editions that seems the earliest (Biblio- 
theque Nationale, Paris, block books, 14) ; namely the character 
of costumes and armor. 

Bouchot ( 63 ) has well shown that in the plate showing the mur- 
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der of Enoch and Elijah by order of Antichrist the characters wear 
a doublet with great round buttons, similar to those on the cen- 
turion in the Protat block. These buttons are found in the surcoat 
of the warriors of the Angels of the Euphrates. The men at arms 



Block Book A pocalypse 

The Angels of the Euphrates [Revelation, ix, 14) 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris) 


have likewise the same bassinets (helmets) , the same knee pieces, 
the same breast plates, the same solerets. In a plate showing one of 
the soldiers striking with a battle axe appears the skull plate with 
acute apical point identical with that of the Protat block. The head 
dressing of the woman, the Great Prostitute seated on the Seven 
Headed Beast, shows two tresses of hair of the fashion belonging to 
French women, particularly to Queen Jean de Bourbon, wife of 
Charles V. The Antichrist has a soft felt hat quite similar to that 
of the centurion of the Protat block. 

The Apocalypse must have been done at a date earlier than 
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hitherto fixed. In place of the middle of the fifteenth century, the 
first edition should be dated some years earlier. 

In the later editions certain archaic details have been modified 
and modernized, principally costumes and architecture. It is pref- 
erable to study the variations in armor, clothing, straight and 
pointed stockings, short jacks, the bonnets, rather than the form 
of the letters of the accompanying text. It would be of great inter- 
est to succeed in identifying the artist who drew the designs, and in 
fixing the time when he lived. What Bouchot said about the plate 
representing the Great Prostitute in the Apocalypse may be re- 
peated for many other pictures. Among the 48 pages comprising 
that collection with pictures at the top and bottom of the page 
there are some in particular where the knights or warriors appear 
clad in armor. In the scene showing the “Fight of the Beast and the 
Kings of the Earth against the Son of Man” there is a particular 
shape to casques that is not found in the primitive manuscript. In 
“Striking the First Blow” the form of hats is very characteristic. 
The “Adoration of the Beast” likewise shows saints, or more par- 
ticularly warriors, whose helmets may be dated precisely. Saint 
Michael, the archangel, and the dragon have brassards, gauntlets, 
leg pieces, shields that mark an epoch. In the “Threats to those 
Adoring the Beast” the hair dressing, the boots, and the sword of 
the executioner are very significant. The “Temple of God” with its 
arch and its tower with embattlements shows a pointed arch style 
of a date that agrees with that of the executioner’s costumes. 

The Biblia pauperum, according to Renouvier (64) , shows cos- 
tumes of the type we know belonged to the court of Burgundy dur- 
ing the first half of the fifteenth century. He observes that the 
women have their hair done up in hennin (high, or conical style) 
or in a round pad, doubtless thinking of the third plate of the first 
edition, the Queen of Sheba. One of the women here is noteworthy 
by her hair done up in a high pad. But that method, called escof- 
fion, appeared also in the last years of the fourteenth century. In 
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Biblia Pauperum 
Block Book 

Eve and the Serpent. The Annunciation. Gideon and the Fleece. 
(Musee Conde, Chantilly) 
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another plate a man is capped with a sort of hood frequent under 
Charles VI and Charles VII and even earlier (65) . 

Compare the plates of that block book with the designs of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth century manuscript, and common origin 
is striking. Composition, style, the bearing of the personages in the 
block book recall the same subjects in two very curious manu- 
scripts, one at Paris, the other in the Vienna library (66) . 

A critical classification of the different editions, based on the 
technical details and peculiarities of costumes, permits one to see 
that the first harks back to the works of the miniaturists. 

If you take the first plate of what is considered the first edition, 
showing the Annunciation in the center. Eve and the Serpent at 
the left, Gideon and the Tortoise at the right, you find curious de- 
tails in the Gideon. He, kneeling, wears a bassinet (helmet) with 
movable visor, pivoted to his temples by means of pins or bolts, as 
at the end of the fourteenth century. He wears a surcoat, brassards, 
thigh pieces, leg pieces, knee caps, which recall those of the Roman 
de Lancelot in the Arsenal at Paris. The armor is quite similar to 
that of the Protat block. 

There is a group of ten editions derived from the same source, 
but no one has succeeded in identifying the original. That it was 
illuminated seems safe to admit, but so, far we have not been able 
to prove absolutely what served as the model. These different 
copies of the first group comprise forty anopisthographic leaves 
(printed on one side only) printed with a burnisher in a bistre tone. 
An edition with fifty leaves makes up the second group. 

These block books have hitherto been classified by arranging 
them according to a certain number of slight details such as the 
number of tufts in the herbs, roots in the trees, heads in the stud 
nails, pebbles, points or strokes or hatchings in the leaves, shadows 
on the columns and staffs, variation of ornaments in form of tri- 
angle above the two columns that divide the principal subject of 
the two side compositions. Attention has been given also to differ- 
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ences of impression, whether by burnisher or press, but all these 
variations furnish less instructive information than the study of 
costume and architecture. 

F rom this point of view the examination of different copies of 
the Biblia pauperum helps the search for the edition that may be 
considered the original ( 67 ) . It is enough to compare, for instance, 
plate III of the forty leaf issue with plate VIII of the fifty leaf 
issue. This triptych shows the Adoration of the Magi in the centre, 
Abner and David on the left, the Queen of Sheba on the right. In 
the first group David’s hat is shaped like a tulip ; in the second it is 
round. The two persons at his right wear, one a turban in place of 
a felt hat, the other a bonnet in place of a hat. The style of the 
church in the background is not the same in the two editions. In 
the centre the Virgin wears a hat in one, has her head bare in the 
other. The Magi in the second group wear turbans. A soldier, 
erect, to the right, holds a sword ; this is an addition. The costume 
of the Queen of Sheba and of Solomon has been changed ; her dress 
has an open collar, and an alms bag hangs from the belt around her 
waist. One of her maids in attendance has her hair done up in a 
hennin (high, conical style). 

These same remarks may be made about many other plates. 
Take, for example, the triptych of plate XVI of the first group; 
this shows Judas in the centre turning to the priest, at the left 
Joseph’s brothers sending a messenger to him, Absalom at the right 
stirring the populace against his father. The doublet, shoes, hat of 
the messenger show changes corresponding to changes in fashion 
according to the date of execution of the pictures. 

Similar comment may be made about Oraison dominicale or 
Exercitium super Pater Noster, a block book of ten leaves showing 
a Prologue, Prayer to God, Glorification of God, Reign of God, 
Submission to God’s Will, Physical Pain and Spiritual Pain, Re- 
mission of Sins, Temptations, Hell, Paradise. KristeUer (68) , who 
edited this incunabulum according to the various issues, concludes 
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that artists usually drew their characters in the costume of their 
time, and that it is necessary to look at these costumes, even in a 
reproduction, as the most certain indication of the time the work 
was executed. 

The Temptations plate shows three women seated at a well- 
fumished table in company of a clergyman, the arrangement of 
their hair and their costume different in the two editions, some- 
thing that permits the original to be distinguished from the copy. 
The one with a crown symbolizes Pride and Vanity; the other 
with a plate Carnal Temptation by Gormandizing and Luxury; 
the third, with a bag of silver. Worldly Temptation by Curiosity 
and Avarice. In the first edition the three all wear hats of great 
finery in form of helmet visors. 

x\ccording to Bouchot (69 ) the artist took as a model for Avarice 
the concubine of Duke Philip the Good and mother of the Grand 
Bastard, Jeanne de Presles. Some years later in the second edition 
the same women wear hennins and truffauds. Their hair is orna- 
mented with a pad like a loaf of bread split open, and a veil fa llin g 
to the rear. Instead of having a gown with an open collar they are 
clad in a cotehardie (a close-fitting tunic) with a triangular open- 
ing in front. One curious fact in this accommodation of costume 
to the taste of the new generation is that one of the women, instead 
of crowning a backsliding brother with the band encircling a 
knight’s helmet as in the first edition, contents herself in the second 
with aimlessly holding that object in her hand, as if the copyist had 
not understood a discontinued fashion. 

Plate V reveals changes in costume no less interesting. In the 
first edition two men are clad in greatcoats common at the end of 
the fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth century. In the 
second the greatcoats have become closely fitting jackets and the 
footwear shows shoes with long pointed toes. 

It has been held that the second edition of the ExeTcitiuw, super 
Pater N oster has pictures identical with those of Manuscript 1 2070 
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Exercitium super Pater JVoster 
or, Oraison Dominicale (first edition) 
Block Book 

(Bibliotheque Nationale^ Paris) 
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of the Brussels Royal Library, the Spirituale Pomerium. This man- 
uscript, dated 1440, was long considered the original by Alvin, 
Holtrop, Acquoy, Hessels, and even recently by M. van Bastelaer 
(70). That date was contested by Schreiber and Kristeller, and 
their theory was confirmed by Auguste Vincent (71 ) . He showed 



Song of Songs 
Block Book 

(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris) 


how the text of the manuscript, corresponding so poorly with the 
engravings, could only be a copy. According to him the engravings 
would be earlier than the manuscript. 

Even if the questions as to its date are now cleared up, the place 
of production of this incunabulum remains still unsettled. It is the 
same as the Canticum canticorum or Historia Beatae Mariae Vir- 
ginis. This latter, because of its great artistic merit, has been cred- 
ited to Germany by Heinecken, to the Netherlands by Ottley, to 
the author of the Gothic alphabet of 1464 by Passavant. But study 



Life of Saint Servatus 
Block Book 

(Bibliotheque Nationale, Brussels) 
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of the costumes of the figures ornamenting the nine leaves of that 
collection shows that the women wear pleated dresses, and their 
upper garment shows large armholes sloping under the armpit, 
as was the fashion in the middle of the fifteenth century. 

They are found also (72) in another book, the Speculum hu- 
manae Salvationist to which M. Perdrizet has devoted a monograph 
( 73 )- 

The pictures in the Speculum humanae salvationis run four to 
the page, two for the Old Testament, two for the New Testament. 
The book is a guide for preachers, of which two editions are 
known with Latin text and two others with Flemish text. It is the 
latter that, because their text is printed with movable type, led to 
the incorrect suggestion that Coster of Haarlem had been the in- 
ventor of printing. The book should really be dated much after 
that invention, some fixing it at 1471 ; and according to others it 
was printed in 1473 by Jean Valdener who went from Cologne to 
Louvain at that time. 

The list of block book incunabula would be incomplete if men- 
tion was not made of a dozen other works issued at that time and 
done in the same way. First is the set of plates relative to the Pas- 
sion, of which there is a block book edition of 48 leaves in the 
Vienna library, a German edition in Nuremberg, and a Latin issue 
in the Berlin print room. The latter has 1 8 pictures, with two angels 
above each, holding a scroll ornamented with an inscription. They 
were very popular, and were reproduced in Bonaventura’s AfecJita- 
^oni sopra la passione, printed by Hieronymus de Sanctis and his 
partner Comelio, at Venice in 1487. Two editions of the Defens- 
orium inviolatae perpetuaeque virginitatis Mariae belong to the 
same date, their text being written by the Dominican Franciscus 
de Retza. The first edition, in 16 leaves, presumably about 1470, is 
credited to Friedrich Walther; the second, in 27 leaves, to 
Johannes Eysenhut of Ratisbon, about 1471. Although many of 
these are anonymous the authorship of Antichristus et quindecim 




History of David 
Block Book 

David playing the Harp David killing Goliath 

(Musee Conde, Chantilly) 
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signa, a book of 38 plates, has been credited to Hans Spoerer, 
Nuremberg engraver of about 1479, for one plate bears the name 
of Jung Hans. 

Among other block books the Symbolum apostolicmn should be 
mentioned, consisting of 12 leaves, relating to the life of Christ, 
with a sentence by one of the apostles. There are three editions ; one 
in the Vienna library, printed on vellum, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century; another, larger in size, adds the busts of the 
prophets ; in the third the Latin text is replaced by one in German. 

Beside this book stands one no less celebrated, the Ars memo- 
randi, containing 30 leaves relative to the four Gospels, with pic- 
tures and symbols of the Evangelists. Like the Seven planets there 
are three editions of this also, the copies varying according to the 
periods shown by the costiunes of the characters. 

One can not in silence pass over the Confessionale, 1 6 leaves and 
three plates; the Decalogus or collection of the ten command- 
ments, in 10 plates, with text in a Suabian dialect ; the Septum 
vitia mortalia ; the Septimie penalis ornamented with 5 plates ; the 
Oracula sybillina, a series of twelve prophecies in 24 leaves, repre- 
senting a sibyl on the one side and on the other the scene from the 
life of Christ referred to by the Prophet ; the Salve regina, or 
legend of the miracles of the Virgin, in 16 leaves, by Lienhart 
Wolff, printer at Ratisbon ; the Vita Sancti Meinradi, a collection 
of 64 plates devoted to Saint Meinrad, founder of the chapel at 
Einsiedeln; the Vita Sancti Servatii, 24 plates on the life of Saint 
Servatius, whose relics were at Maestricht, whither a pilgrimage 
was organized; the Mirabilia urhis Romae, a guide for pilgrims, 
in 184 leaves engraved under Sixtus IV, whose arms are shown. 
Nor should one omit the Historia Davidis, in 20 plates, with Latin 
text, about King David ; the Historia sanctae crucis, pamphlets on 
the planets, and calendars such as that of Jean de Gmund ( 1470) . 

All these books show the development of wood engraving, which 
imtead of confining itself to single prints, set forth whole books, a 
rival to the printed volumes. 



2 

Engraving on !Metal 


SECTION 1 

INTAGLIO ENGRAVING 


T he art of working metal in relief or intaglio goes far back, 
for in Chaldea, Etruria, Egypt, Greece we find jewels, 
armor, all kinds of objects in silver, iron, copper, bearing 
designs traced by a pointed instrument or burin. It is not surpris- 
ing that methods used in the orient have been transmitted eventu- 
ally to the Roman-Byzantine world, where they have been followed 
through many centuries. Look at the work of Theophilus the monk, 
Diversarum artium schedula ( i ) to find the list of tools needed by 
goldsmiths in the eleventh century. In the two chapters De ferris 
fossoris (Of irons for grooving) and De ferris rasoriis (Of irons for 
scraping) one sees that they used pointed and scraping instruments 
for engraving metals. 

Theophilus tells of two different processes : the older, similar to 
relief engraving, consisted in sketching outlines of the design and 
then cutting away the parts that were not to show in print, metal 
engraving in relief. The other, the opposite method, is intaglio 
engraving. This distinction has not always been made by critics like 
Passavant (2) and Weigel (3)> who, for example, have confused 
line engraving and engraving by points or punches, the so-called 
mani^re criblee or dotted print engraving. 

According to specialists (4) all these methods must be classified 
as follows : engraving with simple grooving, using the burin and 
cutting away the parts not to print ; engraving by round points 
made with a punch; punch engraving with burin retouching; 
finally burin engraving. 


iti 
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It is difficult to fix an exact date for the beginning of each of these 
methods, because most of the prints are not dated. The oldest, and 
the only unquestioned one is dated 1446, the upper part of a 
Flagellation, part of a series of seven prints of Xh.t Passion (Berlin 
print room). 

These proofs are not the only documents showing that intaglio 
engraving was done in Europe before its invention in 1460 by 
Maso Finiguerra according to Vasari. The goldsmith Finiguerra 
took a print on paper from a niello plate [a metal plate with a 
design cut by a burin, the hollows to be filled up by a black enamel] , 
by means of a clay mold and a sulphur cast overlaid with lamp 
black. The Coronation of the Virgin belongs to this type, its silver 
plate being in the Bargello museum, the sulphur cast in the British 
Museum, and the print on paper in the Biblioth^ue Nationale, 
Paris (5). 

There are other examples of this intaglio engraving on metal 
done with the burin before Finiguerra : those of the Master of the 
Playing Cards and his school (6) ; such as a Passion or a Christ 
before Pilate, which is copied in a manuscript of 1441 in the 
Nuremberg Germanic museum and is found in another of the 
Tegernsee abbey. These should be compared also with another 
series of the Passion in eight pieces, done by the so-called Master 
of the Gardens of Love, reproduced in the pen drawings of the 
Miroir de la salvation humaine (Mirror of human salvation) by 
Jean Miellot, with date 1448 (manuscripts 9249-9250 of the 
Brussels library) . 

Along with these graphic proofs certain texts are found confirm- 
ing the existence of schools of engravers with the burin. At Gand 
( 7) a gild of Flemish goldsmiths, of which the registers since 1400 
have come down to us, has left evidence proving the use made of 
metal plates. These registers are copper plates inscribed with 
names of members elected, done by the burin in gothic letters. 

Further, a contract of 20 August, 1459 found at Liibeck (8) 
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refers to an. agreement by Bertold Borsteld to deliver to Hans 
Leiden ten engravings on copper and a large Crucifixion, a Last 
Judgment, a History of Troy. But the contract gives no details as 
to the method used by Bertold. 



Maso Finiguerra 
The Virgin crowned, on paper 
( Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris) 


In many cases these metal engravings are proofs from copper 
plates carved in relief. This method had been used since the end of 
the twelfth century (9) , if it be conceded that the heated tools of 
bookbinders and the stamps applied to vellum have been able to 
give birth to what we strictly call engraving. It is always difficult 
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to distinguish certain wood cuts from engravings on metal cut in 
relief. Sometimes even irregularities in cutting and a thickness of 
ink in relief justify the supposition that etching had been done in 
the early fifteenth century, according to a manuscript of about 
1431 (10) by Jehan le Begue at the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 
that is to say about a hundred years before Urs Graf, Diirer, Maz- 
zuoli of Parma called Parmigiano, and Lucas van Leyden, hitherto 
held up as the ancestors of that technique. 

Due to this the catalogues of early engravings refer to prints 
that may have been made as well by an acid biting of metal as 
by a line engraving on metal in relief. A Saint Veronica of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, is called a woodcut by some, a metal 
print by others. So too with a Saint Bernard in the Vienna library. 

In many other cases there is no doubt ; for instance, the Road to 
the Cross and the Calvary in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 

A great train of many people stretching before Christ on his way 
to crucifixion recalls the pictures of those mysteries of which the 
influence on medieval art has been explained by M. MMe ( apropos 
of which, note manuscript 5058 of the library of the Ars enal ). 
M. Courboin has thoughtfully called attention to the fact that the 
uncials S.P .Q.R. on a standard of a Roman soldier are reversed. 
That leads him to the deduction that we have here the work of a 
goldsmith working in niello. The print would seem to be an artist’s 
trial proof, a pattern of his work, before inlaying his metal plate. 

The Annunciation of the Unicorn of the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris (Bouchot 145) , which is almost contemporary, is done in this 
way. Just which workshop it came from is not known. The Flemish 
school might be indicated by the appearance of an enclosed garden, 
a hortus conclusus analogous to the Virgin of Brussels, said to be 
dated 1418. A French tapestry reproduced in the Gaignieres col- 
lection represents a similar composition. 

The Last Judgment in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 
(Bouchot 177), belonging to this group of prints, is also a metal 
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print that has given rise to controversy. Above, Christ is seated 
holding a sword in one hand, a lily leaf in the other, surrounded by 
angels, two carrying the instruments of the Passion and four others 
sounding trumpets to announce the Last Judgment. Saint John 



The Master of the Playing Cards 
The Virgin, on the Serpent, with a Book 
(Library of the Seminary, Padua) 


and the Virgin are kneeling to the left and right. Devils are hurling 
condemned souls into the jaws of a monster symbolizing hell, while 
Saint Peter leads the elect into Paradise. On a shield reversed is a 
heart with a letter d near by ( 1 1 ) . 

Most of these primitive pieces mark the beginning of an indus- 
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trial process done by the goldsmiths after a recognized method ; 
but from the middle of the fifteenth century in Germany and Italy 
what had been nothing but a craft exercise became elevated to the 
dignity of an art. Great progress was made. A religious imagery 



The Master E. S., 1466 
Court of Love 
(Albertina, Vienna) 


with no experience behind it and with an extreme poverty of 
inspiration was followed by a skilful execution, a firm design, filled 
with sentiment of plastic beauty. The workmen who made the 
pious images of popular character gave way to talented engravers 
whose lessons were followed by many disciples. Under their influ- 
ence schools were created. 

The principal chiefs of this important movement of engraving 
in Germany were the Master of the Playing Cards, Master ES of 
1466, and Martin Schongauer. Without trying to run down the 
personality that hid itself under the initials ES with date 1466, 
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nor solving all the problems raised by his alleged place of birth, it 
is safe to say he was one of the first to develop outstanding skill in 
the use of the burin. He gave sincere expression to the pleasure of 
bringing out the interlacings in the motifs of goldsmith’s work, in 
the ornaments, in the details of gothic architecture, and in the 
letters of alphabets. He is possessed through and through by a deep 
faith, and certain of his compositions, such as the Madonna of 
Einsiedeln, the Virgin enthroned with the Infant surrounded by 
angels are celebrated. His landscapes, his studies of animals and 
plants denote also the goldsmith’s style. But he had a very remark- 
able control of form, notably in his Madonnas, his Saints of both 
sexes, and his perspnnages of biblical or profane topics. * 

His influence on his contemporaries was analogous to that of 
Martin Schongauer whose role was even more important. Schon- 
gauer, a painter of Colmar, knew how to join to a penetrating 
observation of nature, and to a design full of movement and energy, 
a profound emotion and at the same time a lively feeling for grace. 
In that connection compare his dramatic scenes, such as the Large 
Crucifixion, the Bearing of the Cross, and the charming plates of 
the Wise and Foolish Virgins. They show an extraordinary skill in 
the combination of strokes, the rendering of well rounded move- 
ments, the modelling of forms, the play of light and shade. In such 
prints as the Man of Sorrows, the Madonna with the Parrot, and 
even late in the series showing the Passion and the Apostles, he is 
less Teutonic. But in the later works, the Annunciation and Saint 
Catharine for instance, and in genre plates such as the Miller and 
the Ass he carries a more delicate and more emotional note. 

Many of the fifteenth century German artists came under his 
influence, and in the flock of his imitators should be noted the 
Master BS, Wenzel von Olmvitz, Albrecht Glockenton, the Mas- 
ter BM, Israhel van Meckenem, the Master of the Amsterdam 
Cabinet or Master of the Hausbuch, adding to them the famous 
Nuremberg sculptor, Veit Stoss, who gave us several prints, prin- 
cipally a Madonna with the Child and a Piety. 
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In the Low Countries the tradition carried on in the work of 
the Master FVB, Master of the Death of Mary, while his tech- 
nique is taken up by the Master W -|- and Master of Zwolle. It 
was Allart du Hameel alone who freed himself from their influ- 



The Master E. S., 1466 
Madonna of Einsiedeln 
(Dresden Print Room) 


ence, to take possession of his realm of allegorical fantasy in which 
he deployed his personal qualities and his bizarre humor. 

While these prints from painter engravers, inspired by a deep 
religious sentiment, were thus spreading in Germany and the Low 
Countries, two decades went by before the appearance in Italy 
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of the first metal intaglio prints. If these Florentine niellists are 
rejected as engravers when they pulled a single proof on paper 
to show the progress of their goldsmith’s work, engravers of an 
earlier period, principally before Pollaiuolo and Finiguerra, who 



The Planets: Venus 
Italian School, 15th Century 
(British Museum) 


died in 1464, are very rare. Most Italian engravers who followed 
them are anonymous, and fall into groups rather than into a school. 
They are recognized less by their country than by their technique. 
For some time the critics have followed the practice of dividing 
their work into two groups : the fine manner and the broad manner. 
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The “fine manner” refers to the use of short strokes close to- 
gether, intended to indicate shadows strongly without thinking 
of the effects of light within the hatching. It is this method that 
was followed by the school of Finiguerra, by the pupils of the 
Master ES of 1466, by the author of the series of the Planets and 
by the artists collaborating in that series of prints called Otto 
from the name of the Leipzig collector who brought them together 
at the end of the eighteenth century. 

The “broad manner” would indicate a style formed by parallel 
lines so spaced as to permit the whites to show between the hatch- 
ings with extreme nicety. It is a kind of reproduction of pen work 
by means of the burin. Baldovinetti and Filippo Lippi have used 
this method with greatest delicacy, and to them should be joined 
the Master of the Life of the Virgin and Christ and the Master of 
the Triumphs of Petrarch. Baccio Baldini and Botticelli have also 
been mentioned in this connection, but it is not easy to select the 
prints that would be certainly credited to them. 

The prints that seem to have had most success at the end of 
the fifteenth century were Florentine, of the type continued by 
Mantegna. They make use of lines spaced in the so-called “broad 
manner,” progressing with masses of shading by accentuated 
hatching, and they succeed in suggesting the interior modeling 
of masses instead of limiting themselves to tracing of contours. 

In the development of intaglio engraving a place ought to be 
devoted to Florence. It took part in the movement through two 
principal artists, called by German critics the Master of Balaam 
and the Master of Calvary. From the former came a dozen pieces, 
including a Saint John the Baptist, a Virgin with the Child, and 
the Prophet Balaam; from the second the Martyrdom of Saint 
Stephen, a Calvary, and Saint Peter and Saint Paul. 

All these fifteenth century prints from metal have a primitive 
character in harmony with gothic style. 
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SECTION S 

DOTTED PRINT (CRIBLEj ENGRAVING 
Nature and Period of the Process 

Among the methods of line engraving on metal one stands 
out in particular, called the dotted print style ( en maniere cribUe ) . 
It leaves in relief the parts to be printed black, but in place of 
completely cutting away the lights, white points or dots are used 
to give the half tones, scattering them in little holes with cutting 
points of different sizes. The parts left in relief are thus set forth 
in black, while those cut away remain white on the paper. It is 
this that is described by the word interrasiles (interchased or inter- 
carved) , with the prints playing an important role in giving tone 
values (in English, “dotted prints ” ; in German, “Schrotblatter”) . 

It has long been a matter of controversy whether these dotted 
prints do not belong to the earliest form of engraving we know, 
antedating the first wood blocks (12). Leon de Laborde con- 
tended that this dotted print engraving had first brought forth 
the discovery of impression, and that it was the earliest process, 
from the very start furnishing means for multiplying prints in 
quantity. According to him it was not a matter of graphic decora- 
tion, but rather the discovery of a method of reproduction. It was 
the result of work of goldsmiths or niello workers rather than of 
picture makers or miniaturists, because it was these goldsmiths 
who already had the necessary tools for the invention of engraving. 

That theory was supported thirty years later by Henri Dela- 
borde (13). Basing his thesis on two prints in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris, a Carrying of the Cross and a Holy Face, bound 
in a Latin manuscript, he has shown that these pieces go back 
to 1406. Beginning with calculations on a calendar in the manu- 
script, which has 1394 for its first date, he studied the terms used 
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as to the future year, 1413, as the limit of the period that opened 
with 1394, by comparison of certain facts he fixed the date 
as 1406. 

As a matter of fact, certain reservations must be made as to 
the probable date of this dotted print. That date of 1406 has 
been contested recently by certain historians. They point out in 
opposition that the two pictures inserted in the manuscript are 
not an integral part of it. For the Bearing of the Cross, as an 
instance, they show that the last page of the text was not used 
by the first scribe, and was completed by a Latin text in smaller 
letters in a paler ink which has offset on the back of the print. 
This reverse side bears also a dozen lines in German. The same 
effect appears on the verso of the Holy Face where Latin addi- 
tions are found all around the German text, which seems to have 
been added later. It would seem possible that these two prints 
might be part of a single leaf and might have been inserted 
between the pages of the manuscript at a later date. 

Bouchot, examining the Bearing of the Cross, held it to be 1440, 
a date furnished by the pastor Samuel Berger who had studied 
the manuscript text in which the print was inserted. He thought 
the manuscript prayer had been an afterthought added by a Ger- 
man who wanted to inscribe a commentary. But unfortunately 
that assertion is contradicted by publication of a contemporary 
German book containing the plate ( 14) . 

It would be an unscientific approach to credit imaginary artists 
with having a part in this, such as Bernhardinus Milnet or Milnit 
or even Guisnet, as Bouchot reads it. A signature is supposed to 
be thus deciphered on the bottom of a print of the Virgin and the 
Child Jesus belonging to Earl Spencer, of which a specimen was 
sent to the Bibliotheque Nationale in 1820 (Bouchot 60). 

Some people believe in an alleged French engraver named 
Bernardin Milnet, to whom is attributed a large number of dotted 
prints (15), and particularly a Saint Bernardin (Bouchot 86). 




The Virgin and Child 

Modern impression from the original metal^ crible (or dotted print) , 
middle of the 15th Century 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris) 
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Erect, with upraised arms, he holds in his right hand a disc with 
a monogram surrounded by luminous rays [the holy name], and 
in his left a book, the inscription running : Ih[esu]s se[m]p[er] sit 
i[n] o[re] m[eo] vide lege dulce nomen (May Jesus ever be in 
my mouth. See, read the holy name) . 

Below is engraved a five line text dated 1454, incorrectly read 
1474 by Schreiber. This is held to be the oldest dated dotted print 
( 16) . It has given birth to a series of fantastic theories now com- 
pletely discredited. All agree in looking at it as an error, agree that 
Bernhard Milnet never lived, and that the name has been added 
later by a stamp. 

As to the date, it is simply an hypothesis to credit solely to the 
middle of the fifteenth century these dotted prints, a supposition 
disproved completely by new documents. In spite of the lateness 
of the period when we find this work done, the skill of the crafts- 
men producing it is inferior to that of the woodcut makers. This 
intaglio engraving is rudimentary experimenting. Use of the burin 
gives another method. Then there is also the result attained by 
punch marks supported by crossed or superimposed strokes. 

But most of these dotted prints are from metal engraved in 
relief, and forgetting that fact may lead to mistakes. It is thus 
that inexact interpretations have been given to the print called 
the Annunciation, the Visitation, the Nativity (Bouchot 57). 
M. Gusman (17) has corrected these iacorrect interpretations 
with technical competence. Bouchot wrote that he held that print 
a reproduction of a French work of 1470: It must have been 
intended for goffering with a hot iron, said he, for the letters read 
to the right; and without that explanation one could not admit 
that the negative could have been used solely for a print on paper, 
all the figures coming out black. 

That explanation would not satisfy us, for Bouchot, in exam- 
ining a modem proof run off like an early print on a contemporary 
copper plate, would seem to believe that he was there concerned 




Saint Bernardinus 

Anonymous, colored, crible (or dotted print) , middle of the 15th Century 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris) 
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with an impression from a plate. He did not suspect that it was a 
line engraving on metal cut in relief. The hollows had been 
printed in black, instead of leaving them white, and a negative 
proof had been the result. The original copper plate which had 
been used in the printing, sometime owned by Gay the arche- 
ologist, was rediscovered when his estate was settled, and was 
acquired by the Louvre. It was used in an interesting experi- 
ment : a proof was taken from it by means of a burnisher, and 
then another done as a piece of typographic printing, a positive 
print this time as contrasted with the other negative ( i8) , Only 
the parts in relief were inked. The plate was unquestionably 
authentic, and as a result came a print relating to the comet of 
1665. Unfortunately the artist’s name remains unknown, though 
certain letters on a little scroll on the wall to the right of the 
Virgin seemed to indicate a name like Milord. 

M. Gusman has compared that composition with a similar sub- 
ject painted by Lochner at Cologne, and with a mural decoration 
in the chapel of the Ponthoz chateau near Huy-sur-Meuse. 
According to Comte Durrieu it deserves comparison with the 
Belles H cures of the Due de Berry. But the style is rather that of 
the Cologne school. 

Wherever it came from, the Annunciation, by the technique 
of its engraving, furnishes very interesting details. The punch 
marks, broken by superimposed strokes, offer various forms, points, 
crosses, stars. The whites are secured, not by trying to cut away the 
metal, but by burin. That instrument makes but slight hollows, 
indicates the strokes of tinting, and depresses the metal enough 
to let the hollows escape being touched by the ink and the paper not 
receive a black impression where there were white parts. It is a 
delicate work, carrying with it certain difficulties. 

These have led certain critics to ask if those metal plates from 
which proofs on paper are found were really intended for impres- 
sion. The objection is made that many of the inscriptions are 
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engraved in reverse, and there is the temptation to believe that 
the plates might either serve as decorative motifs for jewelry or 
receive niello or enamel. The second suggestion is more likely. 
That is the case, for example, with a copper plate in the Louvre, 
engraved in relief, showing Saint John and Saint Paul with two 
pennants bearing the questionable date of 1423. M. Gusman 
contends that the plate had not been intended for impression. 
But in general all the other copper plates seem to have been made 
for giving prints on paper. The presence of nail holes on the prints 
proves that the original cuts were indeed metal, and these traces 
undoubtedly indicate the holes intended to fix the plate on a 
larger wooden piece. 

It is not easy to classify these dotted prints critically and logi- 
cally because of the uncertainty as to their date and their place 
of origin (19). Three prints with a certain relationship have 
sometimes been grouped together, the Saint Christopher, Saint 
George, Saint Francis of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 

Saint Christopher (Bouchot 94, Schreiber 2590) is very note- 
worthy by its costume. The Saint is clad in a tunic decorated with 
ermine and ornamented with a belt touched up with placques of 
gold work. He is stepping forward, leaning on a large staff, carry- 
ing on his shoulders a child with a halo of leaves. On rocks to 
the right a hermit with lantern; on the summit of the rocks (on 
the left) planted with three trees, an angel holds a pennant with 
this legend: . . . m]ane vid[et] noct[ur]no t[em]p[or]e rid[et] 
hie fer[tur] mund[us] est u[er]e t[ibi] labile p[on]d[u]s (who 
seeth thee by morning Kght will happy be at faU of night, here 
is borne the world, truly for you a weight likely to fall) . 

The stippling of the trees, form of rocks, flowerets on the ground, 
the strawberry plant and the thistle in the lower part of the com- 
position, all these details are very curious. 

Ought a Saint George on Horseback of similar technique 
(Bouchot 102 ; Schreiber 2633) be attributed to the same studio? 




Saint Christopher 

Anonymous crible (or dotted print) , middle of the 15th Century 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris) 
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Saint George’s hair is in ringlets like that of Saint Christopher. 
His long spurs, his sword, his breastplate, his shoulder plates, his 
arms and his brassards point to an identical source. The mountain 
on the left, with three trees, and the rocks to the right with a 
fortified chateau on top, can they help support those suppositions ? 

The Saint Francis (Bouchot lOo; Schreiber 2627) has long 
been credited to the fabulous Bernard Milnet. Aged, receiving the 
five stigmata from a Latin form crucifix, he is treated a little in 
the so-called Bernard Milnet manner. The border in particular 
recalls that of Saint Bernardin and the Virgin and Infant, because 
it is a copy in reverse. 

Many of these dotted prints bring themselves together by 
identical borders, and may thus be grouped. One must note, how- 
ever, that frequently these borders inspired by oriental motifs do 
not come from the same plate, but from two different plates. 
There are movable borders as in a passe-partout to be applied 
to a print according to its dimensions. This is what is called poly- 
typage, a current practice credited by Didot to the printers of 
books of hours, and noted by Courboin (20) in earlier dotted 
prints. 

Among so many pieces belonging particularly to the figurative 
field none is signed, except five or six prints which carry a coat 
of arms showing two crossed bludgeons : the Nativity (Berlin print 
room, Schreiber 2191), the Calvary (Dutuit collection, Schreiber 
2341), the Saint Christopher (Munich print room, Schreiber 
2596), the Struggle of the Husband against the Wife (British 
Museum, Schreiber 2^6^), th.c Madonna on the Crescent (Oxford 
Library, Schreiber 1898) . The artist is unknown, but he reminds 
one of the author of a Saint Catherine of Alexandria (Bouchot 
134, Schreiber 2569), where the ground and flowers are treated 
as xa. Saint George and Saint Christopher. In the saint’s phylactery 
is this inscription : Cum floribus septem mihi capio Christum / / 
Grammatica, logica, re[thorica], arith[metica], geo[metria]. 



Saint John and Saint Paul 

Anonymous crible (or dotted print), middle of the 15th Century 

(Louvre) 
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atque m[usica]” (With seven flowers, grammar, logic, rhetoric, 
arithmetic, geometry, and music [the usual “astronomy” being 
omitted], I comprehend Christ) . 

Certain pieces have been the subject of much controversy, as a 
Saint Dorothea, Saint Jerome, and a succession to the Passion. 

Saint Dorothea (Bouchot 140, Schreiber 2716) has been called 
Saint Opportuna by Bouchot, because the name of that saint is 
found in Gothic minuscules at the bottom of the print, but it seems, 
to have been added in error in manuscript. M. Gusman has shown 
that the basket of flowers and the sceptre are attributed to Saint 
Dorothea, not to Saint Opportuna, who usually is marked by a 
cross and a book (21). 

In Saint Jerome (Bouchot 117a) the lion accompanying the 
figure seems to resemble one in the French manuscript 166 in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, which suggests that the print may 
belong to the middle of the fifteenth century, with addition of some 
considerations drawn from the style of architecture, nature of the 
trees, the headband of Christ. The composition appeared later in 
a book published at Seville in 1532 by Juan Varela of Salamanca, 
Epistolas del glorioso dotor San Hieronymi agora nuovamente 
impresso y emendado, proof that the cut was able to be taken to 
Seville at the beginning of the sixteenth century. These plates 
travelled, but from that no one dreams of saying that the place 
where they were found is the place where they were made. 

As with woodcuts some of these dotted prints have been pre- 
served in book bindings ; thus a series of twelve pieces relating to 
the Passion of Jesus Christ (Bouchot 7) has been taken out of Latin 
manuscript 6244 of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. In this class 
of prints comes a Death of the Virgin (Bouchot 58) , a Saint Eras- 
mus (Bouchot 97)3^ Saint Gregory (Bouchot 1 1 1 ) . 

For the sake of art it is not important to try to make deep study 
of the reasons for attributing many of these primitive dotted prints 
to such or such a school. Whatever the place where they were made 




Saint George 

Anonymous metal, crible (or dotted print) , middle of the 15th Century 
(Biblioth^ue Nationale, Paris) 
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they show rudimentary esthetics, and are not so much an honor 
to the country of their birth as are the woodcuts. They show a stiff 
and jerky style, the fruit of a study of technical processes. No im- 
portant progress was realized in this dotted print medium. It began 
at the middle of the fifteenth century and ended with the century, 
quite forsaken. Dotted print engraving is supplemented by engrav- 
ing in relief (22) which comes to approach champleve work and 
gives proofs pulled by means of a press, such as the Saint Bathilda 
of the Plot collection (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris) , which has a 
text engraved on wood ( 23 ) . 

These details about dotted print engraving have nothing but an 
historical interest. The artists abandoned it for line engraving and 
etching, to come nearer perfection. The strokes will no longer be 
labored, but as free as those of pen or crayon. 

Such are the principal phases of the development of engraving 
in its oldest works. It has seemed well to give them an exclusive 
study, because the deeper one delves the deeper becomes the con- 
viction of the impossibility of settling with precision the technical 
process, the inventor, the country, the date of those primitive 
prints. It must be confessed that we are reduced to theories, but 
theories of that sort have to be founded on documents, must be 
subjected to critical examination, and must be explained by 
history. 

For the latter point of view there are two considerations properly 
insisted on by Renouvier. One relates to the humble origin of en- 
graving. He looks on it as nothing but the shadow of painting, of 
sculpture, of goldsmith’s work. The shadow, however, forecast 
printing. Out of this grows the second assertion, that engraving, 
more than other branches of art, came to be an instrument of 
propaganda, a means of instruction, capable of instilling into the 
masses a new spirit that was later to flood the Church. 
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Wood En^ravin^ 


I T WAS more than half a century ago that Renouvier ( i ) , apropos 
of the primitive wood cut, called attention to the fact that a 
whole art had remained swallowed up in the books of the end 
of the fifteenth century, and that it was necessary to disinter it. 

Before the hour when the invention of printing permits cheap 
diffusion of works intended for propagation of ideas and for in- 
struction of the masses, the possibility of multiplying pictures by a 
cheaper method of reproduction — engraving — ^had already been 
conceived. The idea of making books and ornamenting them with 
pictures came later. 

But the privileges of gilds of “historiators” and miniaturists had 
to be reckoned with ( 2 ) . They imited to defend their rights against 
these new processes threatening harm to them. Substitution of 
paper for parchment, of printing with movable types for callig- 
raphy, use of engraving on wood or metal, these all constituted a 
new danger for the gilds. Combination of these elements pemiitted 
production of illustrated books at a cheaper price than manu- 
scripts. 

At the beginning of the conflict the illuminators preserved the 
craft of coloring their pictures, which threw the engravers into a 
secondary place. The first printed books imitated manuscripts, 
because they were printed on vellmn, in types suggesting the letters 
of the manuscripts, ornamented with miniatures or with engrav- 
ings entirely colored by hand. They tried to give the illusion of 
being manuscripts. The first printers seemed not to want to harm 
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established prejudices, and they followed models already created, 
but did this more cheaply. 

Little by little they break with tradition ; books are printed 
exclusively on paper. Engraving becomes independent of illumina- 
tion ,- pictures are not plastered with colors ; they are self-sufficing. 
The separation between the various crafts that joined in the manu- 
facture of the book became less marked ; the manuscript was no 
longer imitated; the illustrated book is now completely inde- 
pendent, with a life of its own. 

As illumination ceased to be subordinated to the miniature it 
appeared in the first printed books under the form of engravings on 
wood or copper where the value of black and white tones has 
already been studied. Wood was used more than copper. The tradi- 
tion of the oldest books with picture plates seemed to be continued, 
but it really suffered a change. In the earliest printed books the 
pictures and the engraved text were done on one side of the sheet 
by a burnisher, while the letter-press is printed on the press on two 
sides of the sheet with movable types. The wood block is still used, 
but sawed down to smaller size, and printed in typographic fashion. 

Text comes to be more closely associated with the picture on the 
same page ; impression is given both text and picture in the same 
manner, and the proportions adopted for the imposition become 
well studied. On the reverse of wood blocks combining manuscript 
and print, where a space was left for the manuscript text beside the 
printed picture, the space for the engraving is then calculated. 
When using woodcuts from these early printed books the printer 
is no longer content, when there proves to be insufficient space to 
use the whole block, to make the part containing the text disappear 
by a simple stroke of the saw. In the combination of movable char- 
acters and prints consideration is given not only to length and 
breadth of the plates but also to their relief. To secure good impres- 
sions they had to be even in height. 

Ink used for this was not so rich in color as that used in miniature 
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work ; engravings come more to recall those lightly tinted drawings 
called ink portraits (3). For those who regretted the richness of 
tone of the illuminator the engravers asked the privilege of an 
occasional coloring of their prints. 

In spite of all the influence exercised by manuscripts on the early 
printed books, the association of pictures with text printed from 
movable types marks a new achievement in the history of the book. 
It is found as early as 1460 at Bamberg in work from Albert Pfister, 
in 1471 at Augsburg with Giinther Zainer, in 1474 at Cologne 
with Nicolas Gbtz, in 1476 at Basel with Bernard Reichel, in 1478 
at Lyons with Matthias Huss. 

It would be interesting to learn the names of the artists who 
illustrated these early printed books. Unfortunately the pictures 
are anonymous, often reproduced in one edition from another ; 
and because certain works lack dates it is not possible always to 
distinguish the original from copies or later imitations. Covmter- 
feiting was not punishable in the middle ages as at present, and 
many a time did a block in those early days of printing pass with 
or without changes from one publisher to another, or sometimes 
even with the same printer pass from book to book. 

Count de Laborde has noted (4) that Saint Augustine’s City of 
God, printed at Abbeville in i486, is completely plagiarized from 
an earlier manuscript preserved at Turin. One may add that many 
frames or borders of plates are reproductions of miniatures 
already seen. 

There are many examples of the practice of using cuts in one 
edition after another, by no means accidental coincidences, but 
rather the product of a perfectly recognized system. The first wood 
cutters were workmen with not the slightest conception of what we 
now call artistic property. The publishers who employed them 
paid no attention at first to the rights of the author. \^ether they 
were printers in the strict sense of the word or publishers in the 
larger sense, the delivered product bears the slight shade of differ- 
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ence that it was printed for or by this or that business man. It is his 
name that sits in a prominent place either on the title or the colo- 
phon. No other name is mentioned. Verard’s books are particularly 
str iking . Due to his signing them we have to credit him with many 
works made for him by the numerous artists he employed. 

Many documents appear to prove that the pictures in books 
were considered as intended for circulation. Take, for example, the 
existence of certain contracts for the rent of engraved plates (5) . 
Abbe Requin has thus discovered at Avignon a contract for leasing 
of material made 30 July 1501, between Topie, a Lyons printer, 
and Pierre Rohaud, printer at Avignon. According to this, Rohaud 
leased to Topie not only a printing press but matrixes, “histories” 
engraved on copper and “histories” engraved on wood. 

These contracts were executed in France as well as in other 
countries. An English Act of 1484 shows that foreign merchants 
and artists were at that time permitted to have all their work 
imported free of all restrictions (6) . In Italy one can find a very 
convincing comparison (7). For example, take the oldest Venice 
issue of a Life and passion of Jesus Christ, done about 1450 to 1470 
(in the Berlin print room). Part of the eighteen plates with 
engraved text which they illustrate reappeared later with the 
lower part sawed off, in the Devote meditationi sopra la passione, 
del Nostro Signore of Saint Bonaventura, which appeared at 
Venice in 1487 over the imprint of “leronimo di Sancti ed Cor- 
nelio, suo compagno.” A recognized practice at that time. 

In France it is easy to find other examples of this kind of copying. 
Pigouchet’s Hours of the Virgin (8), printed in 1491, has eight- 
een cuts foimd also in the Horae beatae Mariae Virginis printed 
at Paris by Jean Morand for Geoffroy de Mamef in 1492. Another 
Pigouchet book dated 16 September 1488, is later imitated in 
Venice in 1497 by Vostre in a missal. Eight plates of the Destruc- 
tion de Troie (Paris: Bonhomme, 1484) are used in Lancelot du 
Lac (Paris: LeNoir, 1520) and in Livy’s (Paris: 

LeNoir, 1515). 




Scourging of Christ Scourging of Christ 

Block book^ about 1450-60 Devote Adeditationi^ VenicCj 1487 

(Berlin Print Room) 
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Along with woodcuts reproduced exactly in various books at 
different times there are also illustrations that underwent changes 
according to the books they found themselves in. It was no longer 
a simple reproduction, it was an adaptation. M Andre Martin, as 
we have already pointed out (9) has shown that a V6rard print, 
published first in the Bataille Judaique of Josephus has been 
retouched three times. In the book a warrior bishop is shown with 
the mitre. The mitre is replaced by a royal crown in the Chroniques 
de France of 16 September 1493 ; the crown is changed to a hel- 
met in the Lancelot du Lac of i July 1494. 

Many cases could be shown where the wood blocks had thus 
been changed as the need of the printers demanded. It is a frequent 
practice in connection with Books of Hours. An Annunciation 
ornamenting the Horae Beatae Mariae printed at Paris by Pigou- 
chet for Vostre 20 January 1496 (Lacombe 39) is used in another 
Paris ifourj (without date, but about 1503) (Lacombe 133), and 
in another done by Kerv^er ( Lacombe 147 ). A Saint John placed in 
the Horae Beatae Virginis (Paris: Pigouchet, 1491-2) passes into 
the Horae Beatae Mariae Virginis (Paris: Jean Morand, for 
Geoffrey de Marnef) . The Isidori dialogus (Paris : G. Marchand, 
1494) makes use of a woodcut that appears with variations in the 
Eligiae Fausti of Andrelinus (Paris: G. Marchand, 1496). Cer- 
tain plates of the Chevalier delibere of Olivier de la Marche 
(Paris: Gaillaut, for Verard, 1488), such as Grace of God and 
Chevalier, after having reappeared in the Arbre des batailles of 
Honore Bonet, are adapted in an edition of the Roman de la rose 
(Paris, 1528?). 

When a picture is repeated in two works, not dated but appar- 
ently about contemporary, it is not always possible to establish 
certainly for which book it was first composed and printed. Most 
frequently, with other indications lacking, the data helpful in fix- 
ing the date of the text help distinguish an original plate from a 
replica. It would be interesting to imdertake a classification of sub- 
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jects according to the succession of editions where they are repro- 
duced, pointing out such variants if they exist. To be complete such 
a task would call for the establishment of a corpus of all illustrated 
incunabula with reproduction of all the engravings illustrating 
them. By comparisons we could thus calculate where and how 
often a plate is used for illustration. Such a grouping, which would 
be of a certain value, would call for a complete photographic 
record of all illustrated books. 

That plan, which would demand long and expensive effort, has 
not thus far been realized. One can do little more than bring notes 
of what one printer borrowed from another, until a catalogue of 
the plates has been made and arranged according to the works 
where they appear. No such catalogue exists ; but in spite of that 
we have here tried to make a critical study giving particular 
attention to original prints and less to later impressions. 

These illustrations in books, at first rather rusty, after having 
been decorated by the illuminator and then vividly colored, soon 
came to be printed in thick, black ink, first on vellum, then on 
paper. Running them off became very simple, technique improved, 
the taste of amateurs changed. They no longer called for the colors 
the “historiers” and the illuminators had accustomed them to. 
From that moment the book illustrators are independent of all the 
other crafts working in the same field. Birth of a new art began 
(10). 


SECTION 2 

THE EARLY PRINTED ILLUSTRATED BOOK IN GERMANY, 
ITALY, THE LOW COUNTRIES 

The oldest illustrated books printed with movable types ap- 
peared in Germany. The record of these typographic incunabula 
has been carefully made by Schreiber and Schramm ( 1 1 ) . The 
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cuts ornamenting them are popular in character, a thing that 
makes them peculiarly original. Although we do not know the 
names of the engravers we usually refer to them by name of pub- 
lisher, title, and date of publication of the book they are found in. 

Earliest is Albrecht Pfister (12) of Bamberg. He issued first an 
Ackermann von Bohmen, probably 1460, and a Boners Edelstein, 
oder Fabelbuch, dated 1461, containing about one hundred wood- 
cuts. We credit him also with Buck der vier Historien, von Joseph, 
Daniel, Esther und Judith, dated 1462, decorated with sixty-one 
woodcuts. Another very successful work is a Biblia pauperum, of 
which there are two types, one with German text {Armenbibel) 
the other in Latin. 

At Augsburg one of the earliest printers is Gunther Zainer. His 
principal works are Bonaventure’s Meditationes de vita Christi, 
1468; Voragine’s Leben der Heiligen, in two parts, Winterteil, 
1471, Sommerteil, 1472; Belial, Processus Luciferi contra Jesum 
Christum judice Salamone, by Jacobus de Theramo, 1472, which 
was also the date of Guldin Spil and Aesop’s Fables; a Plenarium 
in German, 1473, an almanac for the same year, and a Speculum 
humanae salvationis in German ; to say nothing of certain texts of 
Isidore of Seville, such as the Etimologiarum libri XX, Boccaccio’s 
Compendium de praeclaris mulieribus [Hain 3329 credits it to 
Johann Czerner, 1473. — Translator], a Bible in German reproduc- 
ing many of Pflanzmann’s cuts published in the same place in 1470. 
To this Jodocus Pflanzmann is credited also a Histori von der 
Zerstorung der Stadt Troia, by Guido de Golumna, with ninety- 
three cuts. At the same time Hans Baemler prints a Summa confes- 
sorum of Johannes Friburgensis in 1472, a Belial in 1473, Die His- 
tori von den grossen Alexander nach Eusebius, also 1473 ; Histori 
von der Zerstdrung der Stadt Troia in 1474; and Anton Zorg 
brings out the Spiegels menscklicher Behdltniss, in German in 
1476. 

Among Cologne printers mention may be made of Nicolaus 
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The Resurrection 

{Leiden Christi. Bamberg: Albrecht Pfister, 1460) 
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Achilles Returning from the Hunt 
Guido de Golumna 

(Histori von der Z^rstdrung der Stadt Troia 
Augsburg, 1470) 
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Goetz who published in 1474 and 1478 two editions of Fasciculus 
temporum by Rolevinck; Heinrich Quentell, printer of a Bible 
illustrated with one hundred and twenty-three cuts, in 1479 [Hain 
3141]; and Johannes Koelhoff who came from Liibeck to set him- 
self up at Cologne. 

At Liibeck one must not forget Lucas Brandis who brought out 
in 1475 a Rudimentorum noviciorum containing cuts of Dutch 
origin. 

Other illustrations no less interesting decorate the Leben des 
heiligen Hieronymus, printed in 1484 by Bartholomeus Gothan, 
and the Bible of 1494 [credited to Stephan Arnd, Hain 3143. — 
Translator]. 

At Mainz appeared the Meditations of Torquemada issued by 
Johann Neumeister in 1475 [1479, Hain 15726]. Breydenbach’s 
Peregrinationes in i486, in German and Latin, by Erhard Reu- 
wich contains the most original cuts, with views of cities and the 
country, many curious topographic and historical documents. 

A city that played an important part in the history of the illus- 
trated book is Ulm. It is there that Johann Gzeiner, father of 
Gunther Zainer, gives us Boccaccio’s De mulieribus Claris, in Latin 
and German, 14735 with illustrations recalling those of the early 
printed books of Augsburg. Those enriching the Aesop’s Fables 
that appeared two and a quarter years later denote a better design. 
These qualities are more accentuated in two works done by Con- 
rad Dinckmuth, Seelenwurtzgarten ( 1483) and Buck der Beispil 
der alten Weisen (1485). 

To the masters of Ulm those of Basel are close. The oldest books 
are not the best. In that class are the Ackermann von Bohmen, 
1473 ; a Spiegel der menschlichen Behdltniss, by Bernhard Richel ; 
a Panormitanus, by Michael Wenssler, 1477 [Hain 12309 credits 
it to Bemh. Richel ] ; an almanac for 1478, Johaim von Amerbach. 
Beginning in 1489, date of Berthold’s Horologium, one notes 
Michel Furter who published a Hortus sanitatis in 1489, Aesop in 
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1492, a Ritter vom Turn in 1493 ; and Bergmann von Olpe, with 
an edition of Brandt’s Narrenschiff in I 494 - 

Nuremberg counts famous printers also. First there is Friedrich 
Creussner, to be credited with an Ars et modus contemplativae 
vitae, 1473, an Arbor consanguinitatis, 1474 - Then Johannes 



Eve and the Serpent 
Spiegel menschlicher Behdltnisse 
(Augsburg: Gunther Zainer^ 1470) 


Regiomontanus, author of astronomical diagrams, 1474 to 1476, 
and Johann Sensenschmidt, printer of the Bible of 1476. The best 
known is Anton Koburger who illustrates in 1481 the Postilla of 
Nicolaus de Lyra, a German Bible of 1483, a Passionate of 1488, a 
Schatzbehalter of 1491, and Hartmann SchedeFs Weltchronik in 
1493. Along with him Conrad Zenzinger with Burde der Welt, 
1481 ; Peter Wagner with Brandt’s Narrenschiff of 1494; Stuchs 
with John Gerson’s Works, 1489, [Hain 7623 ascribes Gerson’s 
Works to (Strasbourg) , 7624 to Nicolaus Kasler at Basel. — Trans- 
lator.] occupy a less important post in Nuremberg printing. 

Four other cities may be mentioned: Cologne, because of 
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Johannes Koelhoff for his Aesop’s Fables, 1489 [Quentell, Proctor 
1292 ; or a choice between Quentell at Cologne or hotter at Leip- 
zig, Pellechet 212]; Magdeburg that counted Ravenstein and 
Westphal with a Plenarius of 1484 [Hain 6749], Simon Koch with 
a German almanac of i486, and Moritz Brandis for an Aesop of 

(riII>a8M^.cap^.von mi is? den edlen fdge hun 
ltBi.<Qijiunatica vns logca von tcemtidinungon 
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Lesson in Grammar 
Rodericus Zamorensis, 

Spiegel des menschlichen Lebens 
(Augsburg: Gunther Zainer, 1471) 

1492 ; Munich with Benedikt Buchbinder printing in 1488 an 
Oraison dominicale ; and at Leipzig in 1496 and 1497 appear 
almanacs similar to those of Landsberg. 

One can not forget Strasbourg, which plays a less important 
part in the history of illustrated books than in the history of print- 
ing, but does bear testimony for a particular style. The first works 
here are the Etymology of Isidorus of Seville, an Aesop in 1482 by 
Knoblechtzer, a Plenarium of 1483, and an Alexander the Great 
of 1488, both printed by Martin Schott, Mentelin’s father-in-law. 
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But the most celebrated is Hans Griininger to whose credit stand a 
Biblia latina cum postilla, an almanac in German, 1493, and an 
edition of Brandt’s Narrenschiff of 1494 [cf. Panzer, v. 1 , p. 60, no. 
325 for 1497 edition]. 

In Italy, setting aside a blockbook incunabulum Passion of 
Christ preserved in the Berlin print room, the oldest illustrated 
book is the Meditations of Cardinal Torquemada, Rome, 1467, as 
the following colophon indicates: “Finite sunt contemplationes 
supradicte et continuate Romae per Ulrich Han anno Domini 
millesimoquadringentesimosexagesimo septimo die ultima mensis 
decembris.” The work is ornamented with thirty-four woodcuts 
attributed to a German artist, Ulrich Hahn. 

Verona also deserves a place apart, because in that city was pub- 
lished in 1472 the work of Valturius De re militari, illustrated by 
eighty-four woodcuts attributed to Matteo de Pasti, the Verona 
artist. The printer was John of Verona. 

It is Venice that holds the dominating position in Italy at the 
end of the fifteenth century so far as concerns early printed books 
with illustrations. 

The first productions of Johannes and Vindelinus of Speyer, 
such as Pliny’s Natural history of 1469, Cicero’s De officiis, Livy, 
Vergil, Valerius Maximus, in 1470 and 1471, are not enriched with 
large cuts but with simple printed borders. 

The first Venice illustrator is Erhard Ratdolt, from Augsburg, 
who in 1476 printed a Calendarius in an elegant style, with work 
of fine quality. The cuts illustrate eclipses of sun and moon. What 
is completely new is appearance of a title page telling the subject 
of the book, date, place, name of printer. To judge the progress 
made it is necessary only to compare those plates with some of the 
borders used by Vindelinus of Speyer in 1470 in his Sonnetti of 
Petrarch, his Rhetorica of Georgius Trapesuntius. Those qualities 
of Ratdolt are found in his editions of Appianus, 1477 FHain r qo7l 
of Euclid, 1482. ’ 
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Aesop (Augsburg: Anton Sorg, 1470-) 

Buch iind Lebcn des Hochbe? iihmteii 
Faheldichters Aesopus 
(Ulm: Johannes Zaincr, 1475) 
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Besides him many engravers ought to be noted, such as Peter 
Loslein, Bernardus Pictor, Jeronimo de Santi who gives an illus- 
tration to Saint Augustine’s City of God and to the Triumphs of 
Petrarch the next year. In that same year appeared from the press 



Monk Praying before tpie Pope 
T urrecremata, M edit at lanes 
(RomCj 1467) 


of Luc Antonio Giunta the celebrated Malermi Biblia volgare 
historiata [1490], enriched with 350 plates, a year after Mateo de 
Codeca had published the Meditazioni of Saint Bonaventura 
[1489]. He brought out four years later the famous Triumphs of 
Petrarch [1493]. Giovanni and Gregorio de Gregoriis publish a 
second edition of Facsiculus medicinae [1495] of Johannes de 
Ketham, the first edition of which had so much success in 1491. 

The most important Venetian work sprang from the presses of 
Aldus Manutius in 1499, the Hypnoteromachia Poliphili, or Strife 
of Love in a Dream, by Francesco Colonna (Franciscus Columna) . 
The charming woodcuts adorning it, which belong also to the 




Petrarch’s Sonnets Malf.rmi Bible, in Italian 

(Venice, 1488) (Venice, 1490) 
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Malermi Bible, bear witness to a freshness of sentiment that reveals 
the delicate taste of an artist of the age of humanism. 

Influence of Venetian woodcutting extended to Brescia, F errat a, 
even to Milan and Modena. At Brescia in 1487 Bonono dc Bonini 
prints an Aesop with cuts inspired by the Verona, I 479 > edition of 
Giovanni Avisis. At Ferrara the Legendario di S. Maureliiis [14^9]? 
certain books of Lorenzo de Rossi, and the De claris selectisque 
plurimis mulieribus of Fra Jacopo Foresti of Bergamo [1497] show 
much skill in technique. 

At Milan the cuts approach those of Ferrara, for example the 
Missale Ambrosianum of Zarotus [1475], appearing in the Totius 
juris canonici breviarium of Paulus Florentinus in 1479 later 
in the illustrations of Franchinus Gafurius on Theorica musicac in 
1492, and the Practicae musicae in 1496. At Modena mention 
must be made of Legenda trium regum of 1495, which reminds 
one of the 1493, Ferrara, Alfrangus. 

A city deserving special mention is Florence. In 1477 appears 
the Monte sancto di dio by Antonio Bettini, the Septe giornate 
della geographia of Francesco Berlinghieri, about 1480. We must 
note in 1490 Domenico Cavalcha’s Specchio di croce ; De arith- 
metica opusculum by Philippus Calandrus in 1491, and particu- 
larly the Trattato delV umilita of Savonarola in 1492. Among the 
other highly appreciated Florentine specimens of illustration arc 
the Laude of Jacopo da Todi, 1490 ; Ghristoforo Landino’s Form- 
ulario de e pistole volgari, 1492 ; and especially the publications of 
Piero Pacini da Pescia, Epistole ad evangeli, 1495, Compendia 
delle revelationi of Savonarola, Fioretti of San Francisco, 1497, 
and the Trionfi of Petrarch, 1499. 

To conclude this Anew of the illustrated book in Italy in the 
fifteenth century we must not omit Rome, where Joh. Philippus de 
Lignamine prints in 1481 the Opuscula of Philippus de Barberiis, 
ornamented with figures of prophets and sibyls ; and Naples where 
Francesco Tuppo publishes in 1485 a very interesting edition of 
Aesop ornamented with woodcuts. 




Man-of-War Sick Man in Bed 

Valturius De re militari Ketham’s Fasciculus Medicinae 

(Verona, 1472) (Venice, 1493) 
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In the Low Countries two of the oldest printers are John of 
Westphalia and Jean Veldener. In 1475 both are printing illus- 
trated books at Louvain. One of the first to succeed at that time is 
the Fasciculus temporum done by Jean Veldener [1476, Hain 



PoLiPHiLUS, H ypnerotomachia 
(Venice, 1499) 


6920], with plates recalling the Rudimentum noviciorum of Lucas 
Brandis at Liibeck [1475, Hain 4996] ; he printed Epistelen ende 
Ewangelien at Utrecht in 1479 [Hain 6649]. 

At the same time as Veldener we have Gerard Leeu printing at 
Gouda the Dyalogus creaturarum optime moralizatus, which ran 
through nine editions between 1480 and 149 1 . From him come also 
some thirty plates in the Liden ende passie ons Heeren. Others 
were published at Antwerp, such as the Vita Christi of Ludolphus 
de Saxonia, Die glose op den Psalmen Miserere of 1491. 
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Another Gouda printer highly appreciated is Jacob Bellaert of 
Haarlem, author of a Belial, 1484. To the same year belongs 
Colard Mansion’s Les metamorphoses d’Ovid moralisees for 
Thomas Waleys, which appeared at Bruges with 34 illustrations. 



Aesop’s Fables 
(Venice, 1487) 


The other printers, such as Jacob van den Neer, Snellaert of 
Delft, are of no great importance. The only one who stands out is 
Govaert van Os, known by his illustrated edition of the Chevalier 
ddliberd of Olivier de la Marche, Gouda, i486. It contains com- 
positions of a really pictorial character, and influenced various 
masters of the Low Countries. 
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SECTION 3 

THE EARLY PRINTED ILLUSTRATED BOOK IN FRANCE 

French illustrated books attach themselves to two principal 
centres: Lyons and Paris. There are others, active schools at 
Chablis, Poitiers, Angoul^me, Rouen, Angers, Vienne, Toulouse, 
Chambery, but it is Lyons and Paris that play the important part 
in the history of the combination of printing and engraving, those 
two that merit an exclusive study ( 13) . 

(A.) The Lyons School 

The artists of Lyons were rivals of Paris in book illustration at 
the end of the fifteenth century. Lyons even preceded Paris, for 
it was the first city in France where engravers were hired to orna- 
ment printed texts. 

There are many reasons for the speed of development in these 
pictures. Lyons first had been the centre of manufacture of play- 
ing cards. Then by its geographical situation it formed an excel- 
lent market place, frequented by the printers of Germany, the 
Low Countries, Switzerland, and Italy, to whom it offered busi- 
ness opportunities. 

As to the manufacture of playing cards at Lyons it is enough 
to recall here that we know much about the activity of these 
makers of playing cards and “molds” at the end of the middle ages. 
We have the names and the records of many of the masters. From 
1449 to 1489 documents in the tax archives give us precise infor- 
mation, including the names of Jean du Bois, master Jacques, 
master Morel, master Etienne, Antoine Chevalier, Jean de Vingle, 
Jacques ArnoUet, and most particularly Guillaume le Roy, and 
the master I. D. (identified as Jean de Dales) ( 14) . 

The presence at Lyons of Flemish and German printers also 




L.e Miroir de la Redemption 
(Lyons: Martin Huss^ ^479) 
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favored the development of the illustrated book. Here must be 
given much credit to the influence of Colard Mansion, the cele- 
brated printer of Bruges, on certain Basel printers such as 
Bernard Reichel, and on the German printers, such as Nicolas 
Philippi of Bensheim and Marcus Reinhard of Strasbourg, as well 
as Martin and Matthias Huss, both from Wiirttemberg. Lyons, 
unlike Paris, had no illuminators’ gilds to hamper the printers by 
fear of being replaced and losing their privileges. 

These are the foreign elements that make it difficult to search 
for a purely French school of illustration at Lyons in the fifteenth 
century. To succeed in running down the truly original works and 
in distinguishing them either from copies or from imitations of 
German incunabula is a task of selection that calls for extreme care. 
At a time when the frontiers are not precisely indicated, or the 
former territorial divisions very different from those we find today, 
it is a delicate question to define precisely the characteristic traits 
of the engravers of books, as we can do at Paris. 

One can only limit oneself to grouping by schools all those which 
have a common trait and which seem to have put their individu- 
ality into their work, even if they secured their inspiration from 
foreign editions published some time earlier. Claudin has thus 
been able to name fifty Lyons studios. Publications from their 
presses deserve to have a place reserved for them in a history of 
French engraving in the fifteenth century. 

It was at Lyons that the first illustrated book was printed in 
France. The work is called Le mirouer de la redeption de lumain 
lignage. It appeared 28 August 1479, the first known date for 
French books illustrated with engravings. The finishing of print- 
ing is thus aimounced : Here finishes the book of the Mirror of the 
Redemption of Human Beings, translated from Latin into French 
according to the intent of the Holy Scripture, examined and cor- 
rected and translated by the reverend doctor lulyen of the Augus- 
tins of Lyons [Julien Macho] according to the literal sense, as 
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Jean d’Arras^ Melusme 
(Lyons: Martin Huss, 1490) 
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may be seen by those who diligently take pains to read it and well 
to understand and has been printed the year of the incarnation 
of our Saviour 1479, the 28th day of August ( 14a) . 

The plates that adorn this large folio come from a work that 
first appeared at Cologne in 1474, then at Basel in 1476, prob- 
ably done by Bernard Reichel and called Spiegel menschlicher 
Behdltnisse. The engravings of the Lyons edition are the same 
as those of the Basel text; 22, however, are lacking in it. They 
are divided into Old and New Testament subjects; creation of 
Eve, Adam and Eve expelled from Paradise, Cain killing Abel. 
A curious series represents the parable of the prodigal son, with 
striking scenes, such as when he demands his inheritance, squan- 
ders his property, mounts his horse, feeds the swine, returns to 
his father. 

This work had a great success, and two fifteenth century edi- 
tions should be mentioned. The second is really the more impor- 
tant ; it appeared a year after the first, 28 August 1479, published 
by Matthias Huss. The figures are the same in both. 

Nicolas Philippi of Bensheim and Marcus Reinhard of Stras- 
bourg were associated together at first, later separated. Reinhard 
went to rejoin his brother John at Strasbourg, and established 
himself at Kircheim in 1491. Philippi remained at Lyons. 

On 20 August 1482 there was printed by Nicolas Philippi and 
Marcus Reinhard Le niitoir de la, vie hutnaine by Rodriguez 
sancius de Areualo, Bishop of Zamora. It has pictures of highest 
interest for the history of trades. These plates show ; functions of 
notaries and tabellions (village notaries) , the seven liberal arts, 
functions of songster, art of physician and surgeon, art of busi- 
ness, art of building, art of arithmetic and geometry, textile art, 
the farmer. 

The second Lyons illustrated book is Aesop’s Fables from the 
press of Nicolas Philippi and Marcus Reinhard. It is dated 26 
August 1480 (Lyons library ) . The colophon runs in this fashion : 
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Here finishes the subtle fables of Aesop, translated from Latin 
into French by the reverend doctor in theology Brother Julien 
of the Augustinians of Lyons with the fables of Avian and 
Alphonse and also other joyful fables of Poggio the Florentine, 
printed at Lyons by Nicolas Philippi of Bensheym and Marc 
Reinhard of Strasbourg, the year i486, the 26th day of August. 

It contains wood cuts copied from German editions published 
at Ulm, Augsburg, Strasbourg. It is a folio, slightly smaller than 
the Mirouer de la redemption. The plates of the Ulm edition 
illustrating Aesop, done by Johann Zainer (15) about 1476-1477, 
reappear again in a Lyons edition printed by Matthias Huss and 
Johann Schabler, 15 May 1484, and in another of 1489 from 
Topic and Jacobus of Herrnberg. 

Nicolas Philippi and Marcus Reinhard printed also the 
Legende doree of Voragine in French without date, full of naive 
and charming illustrations, such as Massacre of the innocents, 
the torture of Pope Callistus, the Circumcision, the Martyrdom 
of Saint Christine. The book is printed in two columns, in gothic 
characters as all the early printed books, but the engravings are 
not typically Lyons work. In 1483 Nicolas Philippi prints the 
Promptuarium exemplorum of Johannes Herolt, with small wood 
engravings. In i486 he joins with Jean du Pre of Lyons, and on 
15 June 1487 they publish the Vies des anciens saincts Phes Her- 
mites, with engravings inspired by those of Jean du Pre of Paris, 
but different. Nicolas Philippi died in 1488. 

Martin Huss, from Botwar, near Marburg in Westphalia, 
printed books with plates even more suggestive of those of Ger- 
man artists. For example, the Proch de Belial a Pencontre de 
Jhesus, by Jacobus de Theramo, translated from the Latin by 
brother Jacques Forget, printed by Martin Huss the 8th of 
November 1481. It took its cue from a German edition of Augs- 
burg. The author supposes that Jesus, having gone down to Hell 
to chain Lucifer, would be only a disturber. Complaint is lodged 
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against him before the celestial court, and Belial is sent before 
him as ambassador. Jesus is shown holding the standard of Chris- 
tianity, and listening to Belial, his cloven-footed adversary. Solo- 
mon, appointed judge, begins the trial. Jesus makes Moses his 
advocate ; the judges, Emperor Augustus and Jeremiah for Belial, 
Aristotle and Isaiah for Jesus, give the sentence. Certain plates 
relative to punishment for the sin of avarice and the sin of luxury 
are of a curious style. The Huss Proces de Belial was reprinted in 
1482, 22 March 1485, 1487, 1490, 1493. 

Huss published also four works, quite rare, entitled : Livre de 
PEcclesiastique, 1481 ; Livre de Mandeville (8 February 1481, 
new style) . Some are not dated : the Exposicion et la vraie decla- 
ration de la Bible tant du Vieil que du Nouveau Testament, the 
Mirouer de mart of Olivier de la Marche, and Cato in French. 

In Exposicion et la vraie declaration de la Bible the plates show- 
ing the creation of the world stand out, also the ones depicting 
Judith at the siege of Bethulia beheading Holophernes. They are 
important documents for the history of costume in the fifteenth 
century. For the customs of the time the Mirouer de mort sup- 
plies an interesting plate showing clerical burial, and the Cato 
in French gives a view of the interior of a school with a master 
armed with the birch speaking to his pupils. In all the volumes 
there are no pictures exclusively French and completely disso- 
ciated from all German inspiration. 

To find true Lyons work we have to wait for Guillaume le Roy 
(16) . He began in 1473, but it is not until about 1483, date of 
the death of Buyer from whom he had been separated two years, 
that his first illustrated books appear. One of the oldest plates 
attributed to him by Proctor is Uhistoire du chevalier Oben 
(British Museum) , decorated with a plate representing the Vir- 
gin seated before the Infant, crowned by two angels. According 
to Rondot this would be the oldest Lyons woodcut that served 
as an illustration of a book. 
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Another work of Guillaume le Roy with compositions that seem 
very original is the Livre des Eneydes of 30 September 1483. The 
colophon runs : And here finishes the book of the Aeneids, com- 
posed by Virgil, which has been translated from Latin into French, 
printed at Lyons by master Guillaume le Roy the last day of 
September in the year one thousand four hundred and eighty- 
three. Some cuts, though in a style still naive, show a new tech- 
nique and sentiment. They show how Priam, the very great king, 
builds the city called Troy the Great; how Dido buys land as 
large as an oxskiti where she erects the city of Carthage ; how 
Dido with a great curse bids farewell to Aeneas. 

Guillaume le Roy must be credited also with the charming 
plates illustrating books without dates: a Boethius De consola- 
tione ; a Danse des aveugles with the famous plate of the Marche 
de la mort; Ponthus et la belle Sidoine (Conde museum, Chan- 
tilly) ; a romance of chivalry illustrated with spirit, the Chapelet 
des vertus ou roman de prudence, an edition of the Roman de la 
rose; a Mdlusine (Bibliotheque de la Arsenal) ; a Doctrinal 
de la Sapience of Guy de Roy, 9 February i486 (new style) 
with a plate showing Jesus between two thieves, and another 
with Christ rising from the tomb, appeared in 1484 at Cham- 
bery in the Exposition des Evangiles. In 1485 come a reimpres- 
sion of the Destruction de Troyes la Grant published by Bon- 
homme at Paris in 1484 ; four editions, one of 20 January i486 
and three others in January, July, and November 1487, of Fier 
d bras, following those of Geneva, 1478 and 1483. We must not 
forget moreover the Chute des Anges and the Livre des Sainctz 
Anges of 20 May i486 with figures of angel musicians ; a Bertrand 
du Guesclin with an engraving bearing the letter G ; the Mysteres 
de la Sainte Messe with a plate of the Annunciation signed I. D. ; 
and particularly L’histoire de Pierre de Provence et la belle 
Maguelonne, no date, with illustrations showing the lovers dim'ng 
with the king ; as well as the Quatre fils Aymon, no date, with 
charming cuts. 
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We may push back into the same period as the first work of 
Guillaume le Roy, that is to say about 1483-1484, two books 
issued without date, of Lyonnais type, called one the Abuze en 
court, the other the Doctrinal ou enseignement du temps present. 

The Abuz^ en court is often incorrectly referred to as an impres- 
sion of 1476. It has even been asserted that it might be the first 
illustrated book in French. But the specialists in early printed 
books (Pcllechct 22, Hain 30) correctly assign it to 1484. An 
argument in favor of that is the presence of signatures at the bot- 
tom of the gatherings, something not done before 1477. 

The eleven wood cuts illustrating this volume of 61 leaves seem 
to be in a really French style. The subjects are inspired by farces 
and allegorical moralities. The Abused One tells Aristotle of his 
aversion to the court ; but Abuse and Confiding Fool promise to 
assure his fortune if he follows them to the Court. The Court is 
a beautiful woman who takes him into her employ when he is 
introduced to her. The Abused One is made to put on a fine doub- 
let, but ruins himself by wasting his wages. He meets a young 
lady. Fool Love, for whom he plays the fool ; he prefers a plea to 
Madame the Court, but receives from her nothing but illusory 
promises. He is miserable, and Abuse and Confiding Fool Belief 
insult that misery ; he goes to find Aristotle, who refuses to heed 
his ills. He is taken to the hospital by Poverty and his sister 
Sickness. 

The Doctrinal du Temps present [or, as it was called in other 
issues, Le Doctrinal de courtl is drawn not from a morality play 
but from a satire of loose morals. The author is Pierre Taillevent 
Michault ; the text is dated 1466 ; but the printing would seem to 
be contemporary with the Abuze en court, that is to say about 
1484. The Lyons edition is derived from a work of Colard Man- 
sion published at Bruges about 1479. But the illustrations denote 
no foreign style, and approach most closely to those of the Abuze 
en court. The subjects are very important for a lively recognition 
of school organization at the end of the fifteenth century. The 
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author, to visit a school, has himself conducted by Dame Virtue, 
but at the entrance he encounters Disdain. When he wishes to 
listen to the lessons of the professors the chairs are occupied by 
Falsity, Vainglory, Ambition, Corruption. A pupil is asleep in 
the arithmetic class. Different professors give their courses. One 
expounds to his pupils what is style; another, comparisons; 
another, a good doctrine. None of these pictures is particularly 
edifying. The author retires with Dame Virtue his guide, and goes 
to a school where Truth is in the chair ; but this time there are no 
pupils. The school room, he said, was covered with dust, and 
worms were eating the benches. 

How far back do the oldest illustrations go ? It is as difficult to 
answer that question as to fix a date for the oldest single prints ; 
but it is safe to say that the most famous Lyons printers used cuts 
of a style that would appear older than the time when they were 
used. 

That is the case, for example, with Matthias Huss, like Martin 
Huss from Wiirttemberg. He made use of French plates. The 
Destruction de Troye la Grant mise par personnaiges, of 5 Jan- 
uary i486 (new style) has plates imitating the work done by 
Jean Bonhomme in 1484. Uhistoire de Pierre de Provence et de 
la belle Maguelonne printed by Huss reproduces the woodcuts of 
Guillaume le Roy. He borrows again from Guillaume le Roy the 
plates of his Melusine, to which he adds some variations of his 
own invention, as Raymondin leaving for the chase with his uncle, 
Raymondin meeting three ladies. 

Matthias Huss occupies an important place in the history of the 
French illustrated book. We have certain data for his biography. 
He appears as a printer on the tax rolls from 1485 (17), was 
taxed 3 livres 20 sous in 14^5 S-nd 2 livres in 1488, what was then 
a high tax. He married the daughter of Andre Daveyne, fish- 
monger, and he owned a house in Lanterne street. 

Certain publications of Matthias Huss, accompanied by curious 
pictures, help us understand the part he played in the Lyons pub- 
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lishing business. Thus Le proprietaire des choses or the Livre des 
propriites des choses of i2 November 1482, has naive pictures of 
physicians, druggists, occupations of the months of the year, colors, 
odors. Among other curious plates one may mention a peasant 
woman at market candling eggs. On the 21st of January 1483 
he gives a new edition of Proces de Belial. 

The Fardelet des temps of 1483 is remarkable for certain typo- 
graphic displays and for engravings showing monsters. He gave 
in 1483 in collaboration with Petrus of Hungary a Legend doree 
in French. Huss joined with Schabler to print Boccaccio’s Le 
Livre de la Ruyne des nobles hommes et femmes with pictures 
showing astrologers looking at the stars. 

The Subfiles fables d’Esope of 15 May 1484 are less original, 
for Matthias Huss contented himself with reproducing here the 
plates of the Reinhard edition of 1480, with the Contes of Poggio. 
On 7 November 1488 (new style) he issued a fourth edition of 
Belial. 

Three books seem of a more personal character. One is a 
Legenda aurea of i486, of which the cuts are very different from 
those of 1483, particularly the figures of saints : Saint C 16 ment, 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, Saint Petronille, Saint Praxdde, Saint 
Apollinaire. Le grand uita Christi en francoys, by Ludolphus de 
Saxonia, the Carthusian, translated from the Latin by Brother 
Guillaume Lemenant, published by Matthias Huss and Jacques 
Beyer (7 July 1487, old style) , reprinted on the ist of March 1494 
(new style), shows in the frontispiece the translator offering his 
two volumes to Jean le Bourbon, constable of France. There are 
but two copies, one in the Conde museum at Chantilly, the second, 
imperfect, in the Besangon library. The most amusing pictures of 
Matthias Huss are those that adorn two books without dates, the 
Belle dame qui eust mercy and the Livre des connoilles, of which 
the first page shows a picturesque gathering of old women. These 
works give him a singular position, more than his reimpressions 
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of Pelerinage de la vie humaine by Guillaume de Guilleville 
(1485) and the Valere la grant (1489, old style) or the Miroir 
de la redemption ( 1482) or the Pelerin de la vie humaine of 1499. 

We must not forget to mention La grant danse macabre des 
hommes & des femmes hystoriee & augmentee de beaulx dis en 
latin, known in only two copies, one in the Huth collection [be- 
queathed to the British Museum, the imprint date 18 February 
1499] the other in Prince Essling’s. In that work Huss has added 
a new composition. Skeletons symbolizing Death take possession 
of a printing shop and seize, one the compositor, the other the 
pressman. And then comes the turn of the publisher. 

One of the printers who had a personal style is Johann Trechsel, 
of Mainz, who married the widow of Nicolas Philippi and who 
had from an earlier marriage a daughter who married Bade. On 
9 February 1489 (new style) appeared the Quadragesimale 
aureum, a collection of sermons for Lent, adorned with plates 
signed I. D., which might be, as Rondot thinks, a card maker 
named Jean Dales. His best known work is his fine edition of the 
Comedies of Terence, 29 August 1493, illustrated with 159 wood- 
cuts, among which we find the author in his study, a theatre with 
the boxes of the aediles, various classes of society placed accord- 
ing to their rank, 21 subjects of the Hecyra, 31 of the Adelphi, 
26 of Phormio, 50 of Andria, 28 of the Eunuchus, 24 of Heauton- 
timoroumenos. The drawings of this book, which are very beau- 
tiful, have been attributed to Jean Perr^al by Didot. Whoever the 
artist may be he shows by his composition and his execution great 
advance over certain coarse works of earlier or contemporary 
publications. The Vigilles de la mort du fey roy Charles septiime, 
of 1493, and the Dialogus of Ockham are adorned with plates 
which do not have the same importance, though there is a curious 
picture of master and pupil in this last book. The Comedies of 
Terence in particular were imitated at Lyons. Trechsel must have 
died in the middle of 1498. 
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Jacques Sacon (called Arnollet), of Bourges, and Claude 
Daygne, of Salins, are referred to as companions in 1492 (18), 
that is to say partners in an edition of Vigilles de la mort du feu 
Roy Charles septieme. They take their inspiration from the Ter- 
ence of Trechsel, published by Josse Bade, and in the cuts of 
Quatre fUs Aymon they imitate the plates of Jean de Vingle. The 
Doctrinal de sapience of to April 1499 (new style) is decorated 
with initials of which some recall those of V^rard. One of Amol- 
let’s most esteemed works is Valentin et Orson of 24 April 1495 
(Gonde museum at Chantilly) . 

Claude Daygne is distinguished particularly by a French trans- 
lation of Cicero’s De officiis, dated 6 February 1493 and 15 Jan- 
uary 1496. The book is ornamented with a frontispiece showing 
Cicero giving his book to his son Marcus. Among other products 
of this studio must be mentioned the Vie de Nostre Seigneur Ihesu 
Christ of 23 June 1495 (Wolfenbiittel library), and the Passion 
de Nostre Seigneur Ihesu Christ with cuts that had appeared in 
the Exposition des evangiles by Maurice de Sully. 

An older edition of the Tstoire des deux vaillans chevaliers 
Valentin et Orson was published by Jacques Maillet (19) at 
Lyons, the next to the last day of May 1489. To his credit stands 
also a copy of Fier-a-Bras of 21 July 1489 with plates borrowed 
from Guillaume le Roy. Other less important wood cuts adorn 
the Livre du preux et vaillant Chevalier Jason et de la belle 
Medee of 3 November 1491, and Baudoin, comte de Flandre of 
20 November 1491. Mention should also be made of the Songe du 
Vergier of 20 March 1492 (new style) . 

One of the most remarkable productions of Lyons presses is 
Breydenbach’s Des sainctes peregrinations de Iherusalem & des 
auirons et des lieux prochains, Du mont de Synay et de la glorieuse 
Katherine, of 28 November 1488. It is the oldest French book 
with copper plate engravings, curious views of Parma, Corfu, 
Modon, Candia, Rhodes, Jerusalem, Venice, churches, costumes 
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of the Arabs, Saracens, Jews ; animals including crocodiles, sala- 
manders, giraffes. There was an earlier edition in Latin in i486. 
Its printers were Michelet Topie and Jacques Heremberck. 

The artist who did the illustrations remains unknown. Accord- 
ing to Passavant ( 20) he should be Italian, for in a view of a Venice 
street formed of many plates joined together to make a single 
one almost two metres long, the Doge’s palace, Saint Mark, and 
the port are rendered in the Italian style. But that is not a very 
moving argument. Other critics (21) have attributed these com- 
positions to the Netherlands school. Edward Reuwich of Utrecht 
has even been suggested as artist. 

If French work is nothing but reproduction of foreign prints it 
means that the design after which these subjects have been 
engraved has been able to pass from various studios to those of 
Lyons ; but the printing may very well have been done in that 
city. According to Robert Dumesnil (22) the engraver of Brey- 
denbach was a French goldsmith. That was also Zani’s opinion. 

(B) The Paris School 

Paris printers have been classified according to the various 
schools that controlled their output. Claudin counts sixty-one at 
the end of the fifteenth century (23), while Proctor (24) finds 
only fifty-two ; but those calculations are of no great interest for 
the history of the illustrated book at that period. Questions of 
typography are here but accessory, and all the discussions about 
anonymous works and books issued without date are sterile. It is 
less important to try to hit on a precise date for a text or to learn 
the name of the printer than it is to fix the character of the pic- 
tures accompanying the text. Without trying certainly, in the 
absence of dates, to establish the prototype of a picture repro- 
duced often in different works, we shall delve into its style, its tech- 
nique, in a way to bring together only prints from the same region. 
From that point of view the subdivision of the Paris school into 
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a certain number of groups will be preserved and accepted, with 
the reservation that these groups take sole account of the pub- 
lishers of books with illustrations. 

One of the earliest printers is Jean de Pre, who first took advan- 
tage of practical means to make use of engravings for decoration 
of texts printed on paper. Woodcuts in substituting themselves 
for the work of illuminators and miniaturists were no longer repro- 
duced by means of the frotton (burnisher) but on the press. From 
1488 Jean du Pr6 applied this method to engraving on metal, as 
he himself says at the head of his Book of Hours of 1488. These 
plates had to be cut in relief when they were printed typo- 
graphically. 

We have no great amount of information about the life of Jean 
du Pre. We know his wife called herself Claire Dimanche. Vari- 
ous documents in archives cast light on his studio. In 1487 he 
bought a house on rue Saint-Jacques (25). In 1488 the Books 
of Hours note his sign as the two swans, the house on Grand rue 
Saint-Jacques, second on the right coming from the Seine, near 
the corner of rue Saint Jacques and rue Saint Severin, facing the 
sign of the Arbalest at the side of the house. That house had been 
leased 30 June 1485 to Saint-Scverin (26) . In 1482 he is noted at 
Chartres in the house of canon Pierre Plum6 ; in 1491 he is work- 
ing for Trepperel at the sign of Saint Laurence. In 1504 he must 
have stopped printing, and in 1506 his widow published a Book 
of Hours according to the Roman usage, on 26 May. His output 
has much importance. 

His Paris Missal, finished 22 September 1481, is one of the old- 
est examples from Paris of the introduction of engraving into 
books. It was ornamented with two large plates which figure 
anew in the Chalons Missal of 27 October 1489 and in the Autxm 
Missal of 1490 : God the Father in his glory, surrounded with 
angels, and a Crucifixion with the Virgin and Saint John at the 
foot of the cross. These cuts are of a realistic type free from any 
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foreign influence. The same qualities are found again in the Ver- 
dun Missal of 28 November 1481, decorated with copper plates 
engraved in relief : one large plate, the Celebration of the Mass, 
which reappeared in 1508 at Tours at the hands of Latheron ; and 
smaller ones, the Adoration of the Shepherds, Presentation at 
the Temple, the Celestial Court. 

Jean du Pre is also the author of one of the oldest broadsides, 
the Grant pardon de Nostredame de Rains, probably done in 
1482. 

He gave us, moreover, a charming Boccaccio, Des cas des nobles 
hommes et femmes jnfortunez, Paris, 26 February 1484 (new 
style), with well known pictures, such as Debate of Fortune and 
Poverty, in three scenes : ( i ) the Unfortunate, victim of riches. 
Fortune counselling the poor man to be resigned to his fate. Pov- 
erty striking Fortune with dismay; (2) the Author questioning 
Fortune, a hideous monster; (3) a punishment (a prisoner is 
lashed to a plank covered with spikes) , Manlius Capitolinus the 
Conqueror thrown into the Tiber from the top of the Tarpeian 
rock. 

Jean du Pre had contact also with the printer of Rouen, Jean 
de Bourgeois, and published the Roman des chevaliers de la table 
ronde, finished 24 November 1488 and 16 September 1488. 

The Somme rurale of Boutillier was printed by Jean du Pre at 
Abbeville (i486) ; one of its cuts, Charles VIII on his seat of 
justice, is found again in the Vigilles de la mort du feu roy Charles 
septiesme [by Martial d’Auvergne], Paris, 18 May 1493, with 
pictures of Jean d’ Arc at her arrival at Rouen and at her death. 
We mention also Jean du Pre’s Legende dorie of Jacopo de Vora- 
gine, 7 October 14895 folio, with 24 plates, used anew and later 
10 March 1494 (new style). 

Among the oldest Paris printers one finds also Jean Bonhomme, 
son of the printer Pasquier Bonhomme. His Istoire de la destruc- 
tion de Troyes la grant, mise par personnaiges et en rime fran- 
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gaise par maistre Jacques Millet is dated 12 May 1484. The illus- 
trations are devoted to the meeting of Helen and Priam, to Queen 
Penthesilea, the death of Ajax and Paris, the lamentations of 
Andromache, death of Hector, the wooden horse. 

It is from the house of Jean Bonhomme that there appeared 
on 15 October i486 Le Livre des ruraulx prouffits du labour 
des champs. In the frontispiece the author Pierre de Crescens 
presents’ his book to the king. There are curious pictures relating 
to work on the farm, husbandry, planting the vine, gardening, 
mowing, orchards and flowers, farm animals, trees and their fruits, 
traps for animals. A composition divided into four parts gives an 
idea of grafting, building a house, a court yard, vineyard culture. 
A third book of Jean Bonhomme with engravings is the Aggre- 
gator practicus de simplicibus ( i486 ? ) containing drawings of 
plants depicted with a view to their medical value [as significant 
for medicine and botany as for book illustration]. 

Pierre Levet used the illustrations of Jean Bonhomme. In 
Caesar’s Commentaries translated by Robert Gaguin, which ought 
to be dated about 1485, we recognize borrowings from the Istoire 
de la destruction de Troye de grant of Jean Bonhomme. He pub- 
lishes also in the Prouffits champestres et ruraulx of Pierre de 
Crescens of 10 July i486 the pictures of Jean Bonhomme, appear- 
ing three months later, but the sizes are much reduced. On 23 
September i486 he gives a Psalter with one plate, David and 
Goliath, which is found in Jean du Pre’s stock. 

It seems that Vferard had an interest in the Levet printing plant, 
and that he published books at his own expense. The Cent nou- 
velles of 24 December i486 are printed for or by Verard. One 
of Levet s most original works is Le grand testament of Frangois 
Villon with portraits of Villon, the bishop Thibaut, and the large 
Margot that served to inspire Guy Marchant. 

Marchant is one of the most interesting personalities of the 
time ; he responds to the aspirations of his contemporaries and 
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enjoys a real popularity. His two most successful works were the 
Danse macabre and the Compost et kalendrier des bergiers. 

The Danse macabre subject may be held to have had its begin- 
ning as a legend that spread over France in the thirteenth century 
under the title le Diet des trois marts et des trois vifs. This theme 
of the dance of Death was also treated at that time in popular 
sermons, passed into poetry, represented in the mystery plays 
with appropriate settings. It has been contended that this sub- 
ject had first been drawn from German works, then that it had 
really been of French origin, whether one studies the miniatures 
of the manuscripts or considers the mural paintings such as those 
in the cemetery of the Innocents at Paris, dated 1424. It is in 
this work rather than the Totentdnze, much later, notably that 
of Liibeck in 1463, that the Danse macabre of Guy Marchand 
finds its source. The first edition of the book was published 28 
September 1485. The colophon runs as follows: Here finishes 
the Danse macabre printed by a man Guy Marchand, living on 
the Champ Gaillard at Paris, the 28th day of September 1485. 
This first edition is owned by the public library of Grenoble. 

The character of these pictures is very remarkable. The figures 
do not go uniformly hand in hand as in the Liibeck paintings. 
They are grouped two by two, in natural attitudes, with very 
expressive heads. The artist has in each scene shown not only 
Death but Death in a different attitude, to conduct each person 
who is to follow him and to resemble him. He knows how to note 
the gestures, well observed, of the most powerful men 'as well as 
the unpretending. Here each of the two skeletons leads by the 
hand one a pope the other an emperor ; there a car dinal and a 
king,* then they follow on according to the laws of royal succes- 
sion, each led by a corpse that is his posthumous figure, a patriarch 
and a Lord High Constable, a bishop and a knight, a bishop and 
a squire, an abbot and a bailiff, an astrologer and a citizen, a canon 
and a merchant, a Carthusian monk and a sergeant, a monk and 
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a usurer, a physician and a lover, a lawyer and a minstrel, a priest 
and a laborer, a gray friar and a child, a cleric and a hermit, and 
the artist himself. 

This small folio of ten leaves and seventeen engravings is one 
of the most important monuments in the history of illustration 
in the fifteenth century. By the style of the composition, by the 
types of person, these pictures show a spirit genial and malicious 
at the same time, which has permitted Monceaux (27) to attrib- 
ute the drawings to Pierre le Rouge. Whether the artist came from 
Touraine, Burgundy, or the Isle de France it is certain he owes 
nothing to the art of Flanders, Germany, or Italy. Later editions 
of that Danse macabre, notably those of 7 July i486 [“Juing,” 
Panzer 117], 15 October 1490, qo January 1491 (new style), and 
10 April 1491, enriched with new plates, attest again a truly 
French type of design. 

A similar style appears in the Danse macabre des femmes of 
2 May 14913 which is a sequel to the Danse macabre des hommes, 
although the drawings seem to be from another hand, not so 
strong. The skeleton of Death holds the great ladies by the hand 
as it does the poor women. In groups of two they pass along, each 
led by a skeleton, a queen and a duchess, a regent and a knight’s 
wife, a prioress and a maiden, a bourgeois and a widow, a mer- 
chant and a bailiff’s wife, a wife and a “femme mignote” (pam- 
pered woman) , a chambermaid and a “recommanderesse” 
(woman who recommends for an employment agency), a shep- 
herdess and a woman on crutches, a hospitable woman and a 
nurse, a newly wed and a woman with child, a village woman 
and an aged woman, a “revenderesse” (huckster woman selling 
second-hand clothes) , and a lover, a guard for a woman in child 
birth and a young girl, a nun and a sorcerer, a bigot and a fool. 

Another book of Guy Marchand’s that had a great reputation 
is the Compost et kalendrier des bergiers, a treatise on astronomy, 
hygiene, and morals that ran through many editions after the first 
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with 30 leaves on 2 May 1491, to those of 18 April 1493 and 18 
July 1493, reprinted many times down to as late as 1500. 

In the history of French illustration that book marks an impor- 
tant date, for its drawings, sober and full of movement, give an 
idea of agricultural work, of hygiene, astronomy, the control of 
the planets over the human body. It is an almanac that appeals 
to the eyes of the illiterate, shows the farmer the various seasons 
of the year, with the signs of the zodiac, autumn with the vintage, 
stocking the tuns, gives advice for sowing seed, how to yoke the 
ox and the horse for the plough and the harrow. At the beginning 
a shepherd astrologer seeks to know the meaning of the stars, tries 
to orient himself with a plumb line. The most striking pictures 
refer to the punishment of the damned which Lazarus recounts 
having seen in Hell. 

Such are the principal works of Guy Marchant and such was 
their influence. Apart from his publications there are but few 
documents relative to his life. His name Guy or Guyot Marchant 
and his address (on the Gaillard field) are indicated in his sign 
representing two hands supporting one another, with the two 
music notes sol and la above, and the words Fides ficit. It is his 
sign in rebus, symbolizing Faith {sola fides sufficit, or Faith alone 
sufiices). Sometimes he adds to his device a pair of suspended 
boots. 

On 8 March 149^ (old style) he appeared in court to dispose 
of vast estates, for he had rented on that date for his life and 
that of Girard and Jean a portion of the walls comprising the 
road that separates them from the college of Boncourt. 

In 1493 he had established a studio in Jean Petit’s house with 
the Flower of the Golden Lily for a sign. In 1496 he is Petit’s 
partner. Guy de Marchant is one of the great names in the history 
of illustration. 

Another whom it is well to place on the same plane is Pierre 
le Rouge, who may be classed among the Parisian printers (28) 
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although he has sometimes been put among those of Bourgogne. 
He worked at Paris, and is ealled royal printer in the colophon 
of the second volume of Mer des hystoires of February 1489 (new 
style) , where he is also mentioned as publishing for Vincent Com- 
min at the sign of the Rose, rue Neuve Notre-Dame. He is par- 
ticularly the founder of printing at Chablis. His chief work was 
the Mer des hystoires in two volumes, July 1488 and February 
1489 (new style) that bear witness to real qualities of decoration. 
The work, translation of the Rudimentum noviciorum, is note- 
worthy for the initials in which the artist has displayed much 
imagination and happy fantasy. The letter L shows a knight in 
armor, plume flying in the air, his dirk at the side, seizing the 
trunk of a tree by his gauntleted hand. Above him a ribbon. The 
letter is surrounded by animals and insects, rabbits, storks, snails 
and butterflies. The letter S is formed of dragons. I shows Christ 
making a gesture of benediction. P shows the artist seated before 
a desk writing his book. 

Among the larger plates some are particularly important, 
including the Baptism of Christ, Battle of Tolbiac, the Eternal 
Father hand in hand with Adam and Eve, Passage of the Red 
Sea, and Consecration of Aaron. The small plates are of a very 
realistic style, and show a preacher giving a sermon before a bril- 
liant congregation, a builder’s work-yard with an excavator, a 
stone cutter, a workman pushing a wheelbarrow. The episodes 
from the Life of the Virgin, although well engraved, are less inter- 
esting than the subjects taken from daily life. 

Pierre le Rouge is credited also with other illustrations, among 
them the plates in Cents nouvelles nouvelles, a collection of tales 
composed about 1456 and decorated with plates found in many 
works of Pierre le Rouge. Mention may be made also of the pictures 
in Breviare d’Autun, 1489; the Apologues et fables of Aesop 
(1490) ; an Orosius in 1491, a Roman des sept sages de Rome (no 
date, but 1490?) with the plate of the king receiving the seven 
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sages, the Devoutes louanges de la benoite Vierge Marie, 3 Septem- 
ber 1492, a Psautier frangais, with a cut showing Charles VIII on 
his throne, which had been used in i486 in the Somme rurale of 
Boutillier (Abbeville, i486) . As Pierre le Rouge worked also for 
V^rard and as certain engravings in Art de bien vivre et bien 
mourir have been attributed to him, Monceaux ( 29 ) has held him 
the master of the most important illustration work of the fifteenth 
century. But the list of works Monceaux attributes to him would 
appear too extensive to justify accepting that theory. 

It is possible that there were here other engravers whose names 
we do not know, who worked for different Paris printers. It is thus 
that Antoine Caillut and Martineau have turned to the anony- 
mous engravers for Books of Hours that recall even those of Jean 
du Pr6, as if they had borrowed his material. Conversely, one of 
the plates representing the Adoration of the Kings, appeared in 
1489, passes to Guy Marchant on 24 September 1494 in a treatise 
of Pierre d’Ailly and later in 1 536 to Texier in Perigueux. 

One of the best works from Caillaut is the Livre des bonnes 
moeurs, compiled by Brother Jacque le Grant, of the order of 
Saint Augustine (7 June i486, old style) . The most curious plates 
refer to sins, particularly Pride and Luxury. 

The list of Paris printers would be incomplete without giving a 
place to Denis Mellier, of the rue de la Harpe, at the sign of the 
Green Column ; later rue Saint-Jacques, sign of the Three Pigeons. 
He introduced a curious “Legend of the three dead men and 
three live men” in the Heures d I’usage de Bourges ( 1492 ? ) , and 
deserves special mention for his illustrations to the Roman de 
Paris et Vienne (Conde museum at Chantilly) . In his Book of 
Hours of 13 February 1490 he shows plates engraved on copper 
in relief, a new process used by Jean du Pre. 

With exception of Jean du Pr6 and perhaps Pierre le Rouge 
none of the artists who worked for the Paris printers of the fifteenth 
century could be considered a creator or renewer of the technique 
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of the book. Just one person seems to have exerted a considerable 
influence at that time, Antoine Verard. He was not really an 
illustrator ; he was not a printer either in the modem sense of the 
word. He was rather an art publisher, to use a modem expression. 

At the outset of his career he was a miniaturist, or at least he 
employed illuminators and decorators to ornament his manu- 
scripts. As engraving developed and as prints tended to replace 
miniatures in decoration of books, he turned at that moment to the 
use of various image cutters or picture makers ; perhaps he made 
use of material that had belonged to French or foreign fellow 
publishers. Just as he employed many printers, so he borrowed 
from various sources the plates he needed without even adapting 
or changing them. The diversity of his illustrations comes from 
the variety of the studios he turned to. Of the two or three hun- 
dred works printed by or for him less than thirty can be attributed 
to him as artist. As to the cuts illustrating his books it is easy to state 
that every one had been made and published before he used it. 

He appears as one of the first printers of Books of Hours. One of 
his works is dated 6 February i486 (new style) , another 2 1 August 
i486 ; but the most remarkable is that of 7 July 1 787, the Hours 
according to the Paris use. This shows the transition from the art 
of illumination to that of engraving on wood, not yet sufficient 
unto itself and in need of perfecting itself. There are numerous 
other Books of Hours, one according to the Poitiers use (1488), 
that of 3 April 1490 (old style), 5 January 1489 (old style), 
8 February and 10 April 1489. 

The most celebrated Books of Hours are the Grands heures 
royales, probably of 1489 (new style). This volume, often repro- 
duced and cited can not be described here, but what does call for 
noting is the borders. They change as successive reprintings were 
made. One of their principal modifications consists in the detail 
that the bands of ornaments finally transform themselves into 
margins containing people in animated poses. 
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In the non-clerical field one of the oldest works is Caesar’s 
Commentaries, which includes four illustrations skilfully drawn. 
First comes the translator, Robert Gaguin, offering his book to 
Charles VIII. Then follow three pictures : the encounter of two 
troupes of knights, leaders in front, one of them pierced by thrusts 
and overthrown; an army marching forth from the gates of a 
city ; a battle with warriors fighting alongside their horses, in the 
midst of the dead. That edition of 1488 is different from the Levet 
edition, which no one could reproach him with copying entirely, 
but nevertheless V^rard has been accused of plagiarism. It has 
been asserted that he plundered Pierre le Caron by substituting his 
own device for that of his model. Counterfeiting was not a crime, 
at that time, and V6rard had no scruples about taking the plates 
of Compost et kalendrier des bergiers of Guy Marchant, for exam- 
ple, to use in the Art de bien vivre et de bien mourir. 

The Art de bien vivre has the following plates : the author offer- 
ing his book, illustrations of Pater Noster, Ave Maria, the Creed, 
the ten commandments, seven sacraments (baptism, penance, 
eucharist, confirmation, ordination, marriage, extreme unction) . 
Among these illustrations, finished 15 December 1492, the 
most noteworthy cuts are the Fall of the Angels, the Apostles, 
Marriage. 

The Art de bien mourir is interesting from other points of view. 
It is the picture of the temptations man is exposed to at the time 
of death ; to triumph over them we have to recognize them. First 
the faith of the dying man is shaken by the demons who attack his 
beliefs. Then the list of his offences sweeps all hope away from him. 
The angel intervenes anew to reassure him, and to the accompani- 
ment of saints invokes divine pity. The demon causes new torments 
by showing him the fate of his wife and his son after they had 
crossed the river. The angel, by the image of Jesus on the Cross, 
teaches him renunciation of earthly pleasures. The demons show 
him the heirs who wish to steal his money, and excite him against 
them. The angel consoles him by relating the lives of the glorious 
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martyrs. To tempt him by a vain glory the demons bear him a 
crown. The angel gives the signal for Pride to thrust the demons 
into the jaws of Leviathan. At the end the Christian soul is saved. 

In 1488 one of the most curious books of V6rard is the Chevalier 
deliberi, an allegorical poem by the captain of the guards of 
Charles the Bold, Olivier de la Marche, printed 8 August 1488 
(30). The book is decorated, if one judges it according to the 
unique copy preserved in the Vienna library, by plates showing 
the liberated chevalier accompanied by allegorical figures. Some- 
times it is with Fresh Memory, sometimes with Desire, Remem- 
brance. Here the hermit is shown with the author, there the author 
with Fresh Memory. A man in rags is talking with a knight ; two 
warriors charge one another with lances; an amazon is shown 
with a man carrying a staff. Each of these pictures harks back to 
melancholy passages inspired in Olivier de la Marche by the 
death of Charles the Bold. The author undergoes a struggle against 
Accident and Weakness symbolized by two knights. He attacks 
Headstrong, is saved by Memories of Youth, the hermit Under- 
standing offers hospitality, shows him a reliquary full of the vic- 
tories of Accident and Weakness, and offers him a lance. He thus 
fights with a knight called Age. He is conquered and is given his 
liberty on condition of not remaining in the land of love, but he 
does not follow the paths traced for him by Age. He meets Desire 
again, and would let himself be drawn into the footpath of Abuse 
toward the Palace of Love did not Memory, recalling Age, prevent 
his turning aside. He flees Abuse and Decrepitude, and directs 
himself toward the domain of Good Adventure where the Princess 
Fresh Memory reigns, and there she welcomes him. Guided by her 
he takes part in a series of battles where Philip the Good, Charles 
the Bold, Mary of Burgundy are killed, vanquished by Accident. 
The author is victor over Accident. Atropos declares the joust 
ended. Fresh Memory leads the author back home and delivers 
him into the hands of the hermit Understanding. He repents and 
prepares for his death. 
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The style of the cuts ornamenting the work is entirely different 
from the Chiswick Press edition (30), which is dated about i486. 
The woodcuts in the 1488 edition are quite French in character. 
The book does not bear Verard’s name, but it has this colophon : 
Printed at Paris on the Notre Dame bridge at the sign of Saint 
John the Evangelist. These Paris pictures must have had a great 
success, for they are found again in Jean Lambert’s edition of 
1493 - 

Among the oldest V^rard books (31) one should mention also 
the Fontaine de toutes sciences, by Sidrack, of 20 February i486 
(old style), which was not printed by Antoine Verard but for 
Anthoine V6rad (sic), publisher, living in Paris on the Notre 
Dame bridge, at the sign of John the Baptist or at the Palace at 
the first column before the chapel where mass is sung. The Art de 
chevalrie of Vegetius is dated 26 June 1488, with the plates of 
Pierre le Rouge from Cent nouvelles nouvelles. A little later Verard 
had Pierre le Rouge (32) print at Paris, 22 December 1490 (old 
style) Lucian, Suetone et Salluste en frangois ; on 21 August 1491 
(old style) he published through Paul Orosius [as translator] the 
first and second volume, and on 7 December 1492 the Bataille 
juddique of Josephus. All these works are ornamented with 
plates. 

His two most important books are the Eguyllon de crainte divine 
of 28 October 1492, and the Chroniques de France of June 1493. 
At the head of Eguyllon Vi^rard gives a view of a group in a dis- 
cussion, and he uses that plate anew for the Arbre des batailles of 
8 June 1493. It is always the same idea, the picture is interchange- 
able and is part of the circulating medium. The cuts of the Egu- 
yllon de crainte divine are nothing but a repetition of the well- 
known punishments of Hell that Guy Marchant took up again in 
the 1493 edition of Compost et kalendrier des bergiers. 

Le Petit-Laurens flourished at the same time as V6rard. The 
Traite des paines d^enfer et de purgatoire of 1 8 July 1492, followed 
by Traite de I advenement de V antichrist and the Quinze signes 
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precedens le jugement dernier have a plate, the Last Judgment, 
copied exactly by le Petit-Laurens in the Legende doree. 

The Chroniques de France dites de saint Denis, 9 July, 31 
August, and 10 September 1493 have on the other hand plates 
taken by Verard from Pierre le Rouge, such as the celebrated 
engravings of the Baptism of Clovis and the Battle of Tolbiac. 
Other illustrations show a different design, such as the Fight in the 
enclosure, coronation of Charles VII, entry of Charles VIII into 
Paris, the King of France dispensing justice, preparations for the 
hunt with falcons. Renouvier (33) admires particularly the King, 
on horseback between two guards on foot, advancing toward a 
group of people, and another picture where the bishops and nobles 
bring the sacred ampulla, banners, shield, the sword, the spurs, the 
crown to the King seated before the altar. 

In that same year 1493 were printed other famous V6rard 
books: I March 1493 (old style) the Bible des poetes, de mSta- 
morphozes; on 10 March 1493 Lorloge de sapience; 20 March 
1493 fhe Paraboles de mattre Alain; on 8 January the Arbre des 
batailles. 

The list of other illustrated books from Verard, at least the prin- 
cipal ones, ought to include the Lancelot du lac of Walter Mapes 
(1494), the Grant Boece de consolacion (14 August 1494), the 
Nobles malhereux of Boccaccio (4 November 1494) with cuts in 
the style of Boccaccio of the Genealogie des dieux (9 February 
1498, old style) . His Legende doree (20 May 1495) is ornamented 
with cuts that remind one of Jean du Pr6. The Prophesies de 
Merlin ( 1498) , the Pilerinage de Fame (27 April 1499) , the His- 
toire du chevalier Tristan (also 1499) , and his Bible historiee (34) 
in two volumes contain plates in a style by no means new. We may 
say this also of the Miroir de la redemption humaine ( 1499) anH 
his Thence en frangais, inspired by the Terence printed at Lyons 
by Trechsel in 1493 and Gruninger’s at Strasbourg in 1496. It is 
an interesting procession of Paris in costumes, knightly squires, 
doctors, citizens, merchants. 
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In that respect the book that furnishes the most noteworthy 
illustrations of the commercial life of Paris is the Livre des ordon- 
nances de la prevoste des marchands et eschevinage de la ville de 
Paris (January 1500, old style), a volume outstanding because of 
the twenty-four woodcuts showing the various trades of the City, 
sergeants, court clerks, lawyers, clerks, merchants, and solicitors. 

In the last years of the fifteenth century a work completely 
different as to subject and execution is the Chasteau de labour by 
Pierre Gringoire, printed by Pigouchet for Simon Vostre, It takes 
up the battle of Virtue and Vice, a theme of so many medieval 
compositions, but it brought renewed youth to them by introduc- 
ing a very delicate and new sentiment. A young man having mar- 
ried, his love passes rapidly from extreme joy to the deepest sadness. 
Figures symbolic of Necessity, Suffering, Poverty, Want besiege 
him as he lies near his wife. The Virtues on Horseback turn back 
the Capital Punishments with their lance. Good Heart, Good Will, 
Reason join also to fight the vices. The wife is taken to the chateau 
of Labor, where she is put to work. With Care and Concern he goes 
into the workshops of various trades, armorers, damasceners, gold- 
smiths. At the end of the day he seeks repose at home, where he 
finds a well-set table with bread, soup, wine. The triumph of Virtue 
over Vice. 

Pigouchet, who published this book, was a former workman of 
Cailleux’s. He lived first on rue de la Harpe, then in the college of 
Dinville at the comer of the present Boulevard Saint Michel and 
the me de I’ficole de Medicine. His books are filled with historical 
and amusing details of the manners of the end of the middle ages in 
France. He stands out as one of the most skilful printers of Books 
of Hours, as much by the beauty of his typography as by the quality 
of his paper or vellum. We have from him a Livre d’heures a V usage 
de Rome (16 September 1488, and another, 21 November 1488), 
also another printed for Simon Vostre (Library of the Arsenal) ; 
but the design is still naive, recalling the tradition of the minia- 
turists. 




Les Chroniques de France, dites de Saint Denis 
(Paris: J. Morand, pour A. V6rard, 9 July, 31 August, 18 September 1493) 
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His Heures a V usage de Paris ( i December 1491, in the Mazarin 
Library) is less remarkable. The plates, this time not cut on wood 
but engraved on metal in relief, are very fine. On 5 January 1492 
(new style) he prints once more Heures de la Vierge selon V usage 
de Rome. In the Heures d V usage de Rouen ( 1 1 March 1493, new 
style) he makes a noteworthy effort toward archaism. The Angels 
appearing to the Shepherds, Massacre of the Innocents, Judas’s 
Kiss, Martyrdom of Saint John, Legend of the Three Dead and 
Three Living Men are treated with much dexterity. The borders 
representing subjects taken from the Old and the New Testaments 
in the Heures a Vusage de Rome, 1493, are ingeniously treated, 
rendered with a naive faith not deprived of gaiety of expression. 
So too with the Lyons Heures of 1495. 

Two important works belong to 1498. One is the Heures a Vusage 
de Rome of 22 August 1498. The drawing is less archaic than in the 
Rouen Heures, the burin more supple, at the same time remaining 
more correct. The book is ornamented with fourteen large plates 
enclosed with small columns decorated with leaves and gothic 
arches. Often the details of the borders reproduce the principal 
subject, as in the Apparition to the Shepherds, Flight into Egypt, 
Christ on the Gross. 

Philippe Pigouchet treats the Heures a Vusage de Rome (16 
September 1498) in the same spirit. The episodes of the life of 
Jesus are here presented in a realistic and striking style, partic- 
ularly the plates of Bathsheba at her Bath, Lazarus and the Leper, 
the Beggar at the Rich Man’s Door, Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
But this time there are not the facetious borders of the Hours of 22 
August 1498 with their views of citizens having a good time and 
girls climbing trees. Those amusing subjects appear only in the 
Heures d Vusage d’ Amiens ( 1500) , where the illustrator has shown 
such games as blindman’s buff and hot cockles, contrasting 
strongly with the doleful scenes of men and women in the Danses 
macabres. 

A printer who had less success than Pigouchet but was very 
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much appreciated was named Thielman Kerver and lived on Saint 
Michel bridge at the sign of the Unicom. His partner was G. Wolff 
whose signature appeared in the Hemes a V usage de Rome of 28 
October 1498 ; this recalls the style of Pigouchet, but is less elegant. 
It is ornamented with compositions showing the Angels and the 
Shepherds, the Presentation at the Temple, Descent of the Holy 
Ghost, a Man flogged by the Devil. 

The Hemes de la Vierge d V usage de Chalon-sur-Saone ( 1499 ? ) 
for Hughes Pageot of Dijon recall the Hemes done by Simon 
Vostre (35). We find the same style in the Hemes a Vusage de 
Rome of 16 September 1499. 

The influence of Jean du Pre was in general the dominant factor 
in the works produced by most of the provincial printers. In the 
outlying cities the publishers followed his processes as closely as 
possible, running off at the same time and in the same way both 
the printed text and the copper plate engravings. Introduction of 
that new technique in the Hemes a Pusage de Rome of 1488 was 
really revolutionary. He told his own story about his own work 
in the following passage placed at the beginning of the volumes : 
This is the table of contents of the histories and pictures of the 
Bible, the Old Testament as well as the New, contained in the 
vignettes of these present Hours printed on copper, in each of 
which are contained two figures of the Old Testament signifying 
True history of the New. 

These subjects were therefore engraved on metal and not cut 
on wood, and since they were printed typographically like the text 
there is reason to believe that they were engraved in relief. 

It would be interesting to recover the original metal plates used 
for printing these cuts. Unfortunately most have been lost, and 
those that survive, which are quite rare, are not so well preserved 
as the original wood blocks. These copper plates would not show 
the style of the artist who did the engraving as well as the prints 
struck off from them would do. We should see that in all the French 
cities where book illustration played a part it was not the tradition 
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of Neumeister and Griininger that was followed, nor that of the 
masters of the Cologne school working in the dotted print manner, 
but rather the vivacious Paris school of the fifteenth century. 

Conclusion 

If we compare the paper of the oldest medieval manuscripts, 
the types used in the early printed books, and the primitive wood- 
cuts or engravings on metal with similar productions of today we 
are struck by the fact that these inventions attained perfection at 
the outset, and that consequently later improvement has not been 
important. These qualities of the master shown by the first artists 
of the fifteenth century have not been surpassed by the skill of 
those who have been able to profit after them by the discoveries 
of science and the speedy mechanical reproductive processes. 

It is not by the beauty of form that the modern book has 
obtained its great success ; it is because it, unlike the early printed 
books, is addressed to the masses. That need of meeting the curi- 
osity of the crowd by the multiplication of many copies has been 
facilitated by the technical processes of mass appeal. The book has 
not gained in presentation, but it has been cheapened. 

The subjects covered have become completely different from 
those of the first days of printing. They are no longer confined to 
religious texts, as in the middle ages ; with the Renaissance they 
expand to include the works of the Greek and Latin writers of anti- 
quity ,- then they reach history and the sciences. From that moment 
dates the humanist movement, which understands that the picture 
and the book are marvellous means of propagation of ideas. When 
the printers and the publishers are not restricted by labor union 
regulations or by censorship of their freedom in issuing their books 
and pamphlets, the expression of thought takes a new aspect. The 
press will be created, paper, typography, illustration will play an 
unexpected role. The study of the origin of these inventions ex- 
plains the importance of their development, something inseparable 
from the history of civilization. 
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1876. Bd. I, p. 217.) 

45. Cennini, Gennino. Tratto della Pittura. [cf. also note 22, Part II, chap- 

ter I.] 

46. Gusman, Pierre. La gravure sur hois et d’epargne sur m6tal. Paris, 1916. 

47. Lieure, Jules Pierre. L’6cole frangaise de gravure. Paris [1931]. 

47A. [Master of the Merode Altar is Master of F 16 malle. Attempts have been 
made to identify him with Jacques Daret and Robert Gampien 
(teacher of Rogier van der Weyden) . Gf. Max J. Friedlander’s 
“Die Altnicderlandische Malerei,” v. 2. Berlin, 1924 — ^Translator’s 
note.] 

48. Blum, Andr6. Une pretendue dccouverte de la gravure au XIV® sifecle: 

une fraude arch6ologique. Paris, 1921. 

49. Schreiber, Wilhelm Ludwig. Darf der Holzschnitt als Vorlaufer der 

Buchdruckerkunst betrachtet werden? Leipzig, 1895. 

50. Mortet, Gh. Les origines et les d6buts de Timprimerie d’apres les 

recherches les plus r^centes, Paris, 1922, p. 23: What we know about 
the development of engraving on wood gives no ground for belief 
that up to about 1460 any success had been attained in the engrav- 
ing of real block books. From the first third of the fifteenth century 
the duplication of pictures on single sheets with accompanying 
explanatory text was making obvious progress. 

51. A first group included twenty-four plates with French or Latin text, 

and some copies even showed movable characters. In the second 
group these cuts are copies in grosser manner, sometimes even with 
German text. Then the borders of the plates are broken (3rd group) . 
The fi.gures are printed in black ink instead of brown, die paper is 
printed on both sides (4th group). The paper shows watermarks, 
such as the Passover lamb (5th group) . Copies with inscriptions and 
hatchings (6th group) . Certain editions with German text signed 
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Ludwig ze Ulm (7th group). One copy signed Hans Sporer and 
dated 1473 (8th group) . Guts imitating the Master E. S. (gth group) . 
The text in German is changed to agree with that of the Cardinal 
Gaprania ( loth group) . The text in German is in manuscript ( i ilh 
group). The book is printed on both sides (12th group). The cos- 
tumes and furniture are changed (13th group). 

52. Brunet, Manuel du libraire, Paris, i860, t. i, p. 506, gives a detailed 

description of the eleven pictures corresponding to the following text: 
I, Fac sicut pagani; 2, Sis firmus in fide; 3, Ecce peccata tua; 4, 
Victoria mihi nulla, et nequaquam desesperes; 5, Quam bene decepi 
eum; 6, Sum captivatus; 7, Floriare; 8, Sis humilis; 9, intende thc- 
sauro; 10, Non sis avarus; ii, Confusi sumus. 

These eleven pictures represent the following subjects: Temptation to 
infidelity; Confirmation of faith; The sick man in despair; Tran- 
quility in despair; The impatience of the sick man; Exhortation to 
patience; Temptation by vainglory; Exhortation against vainglory; 
Temptation by avarice; Exhortation against avarice; The agony. 

53. Heinecken, Karl Heinrich von. Idee generale d’une collection complette 

d’estampes. Leipsic et Vienne, 1771. 

54. Guichard, Marie. Recherches sur les livres xylographiques. (Bulletin du 

bibliophile. 1840-1841. 4. serie, pp. 734-737. Paris, 1841.) 

55. Schreiber, Wilhelm Ludwig. Manuel de Tamateur de la gravure sur bois 

et sur metal au XV® siecle. Leipzig, 1902. t. 4, p. 258. 

56. Dutuit, Eugene. Manuel de Tamateur d’estampes. Paris, 1884. t. i, p. 50. 

57. Male, E. L’Art religieux de la fin du moyen age en France, Paris, 1908, 

PP- 413-41^- These eleven engravings represent: i, The dying 
man on his bed looking at a kneeling king and queen before a col- 
umn surmounted by an idol; 2, Consoled by angel, the Virgin, and 
saints; 3, Possessed by the list of sins presented to him by two 
demons; 4, Consoled by the angel, Saint Madeleine and Saint Peter, 
with Saint Paul; 5, Upsetting his table of medicines and kicking his 
servant; 6, Helped by Saint Stephen, Saint Barbara, Saint Sebas- 
tian, and Saint Catherine; 7, Five devils offer him crowns, one of 
which he accepts; 8, Helped by God the Father, the Son, the Holy 
Ghost, the Virgin, and Saint Anthony; 9, Reclining in a cave, his 
wine cask (pierced by a robber) ; 10, He gazes at Christ on the cross, 
and is assisted by the three Marys; 1 1, The angels carry away his 
soul in shape of a child, and the devils bellow. 

58. Lehrs, Max. Der Kiinstler der Ars Moriendi und die wahre erste Aus- 
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gabc dcrselbcn. (Jahrbuch der koniglichen preussischen Kunst- 
sammlungcn. Berlin^ 1890. Bd. ii, pp. 161-168.) 

59. Gust, Sir Lionel. The Master E. S., and the “Ars Moriendi.” Oxford, 

1898. 

60. Schmarsow, August. 1 st der Bildercyclus “Ars Moriendi” deutschen 

Oder niedcrlandischcn Ursprungs? (Repertorium fiir Kunstwissen- 
schaft Berlin, 1900. Bd. 23, pp. 123-142.) 

61. Dclcn, A. J. J. Histoire de la gravure dans les anciens Pays-Bas. Paris, 

1924. t. I, pp. 73-76. 

Wc have collected various documents which will be published in good 
time and will permit comparison between the tapestries of Angers, 
the Cambrai manuscript, other similar ones, and the various editions 
of the blockbook Apocalypse, particularly those we consider as the 
first. As this question is obscure and the classifications differ, it is 
necessary to refer to the following principal works ; 

Delislc, Leopold, and P. Meyer. L’ Apocalypse en frangais au XIII® 
si^clc. Paris, 1901. 

Didot, Ambroisc-Firmin. Les Apocalypses figurees, manuscrits et xylo- 
graphiques. Paris, 1870. 

Farcy, Louis de. Monographic de la cath6drale d’ Angers. Le mobilier. 
Paris, 1901. pp. 77-156. 

Giry, La tapisscric dc T Apocalypse d’ Angers, Paris, 1876. 

Guiffrey, Jules. Les tapisscries du XID a la fin du XVI® siecle. Paris 

Miintz, Eugene. Histoire de la tapisscric. Paris, 1878-1884. 

Schreiber distinguishes six editions of the Apocalypse: 48 pages, with 
unnumbered pages; another with numbered pages; one of 50 
pages; one with 48 illuminated plates; one with pages larger than 
the preceding ones; a last with numbered pages and different 
text. 

62. [Dclislc, Leopold, and P. Meyer, U Apocalypse en Frangais au XIII® 

siiclc (BibliothJjque nationale, fr. 403) . Introduction et texte. Paris: 
Firrain Didot ct Cie., 1901. pp. ii-iii.] 

63. Bouchot, Henri F. X. M. Un ancetre dc la gravure sur bois. Paris, 1902. 

pp. n, 87, 100. 

64. Renouvier, op, ciL^ p. 64. 

65. Dutuit, op, ciU^ pi. XV. 

66. Blum, Andr6. Un manuscrit inidit du XIII® siecle de la **Bible des 

Pauvres.” (Fondation Eugene Piot. Monuments et M6moires pub- 
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lies par I’Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Paris, 1926. 
t. 28, pp. 95-111-) 

67. Schreiber, Wilhelm Ludwig. Die Entstehung und Entwicklung der 

Bihlia pauperum, Strassburg [1903]. He distinguishes (on page 26) 
four editions of the Biblia Pauperum: a Dutch edition in 40 leaves, 
of which the engravings have been reproduced in Epistelen ende 
Evangelien, Peter van Os, at Zwolle, 1487; a xylo-chirographic 
edition in 34 leaves (University of Heidelberg library) : two with 
text in German, one of 1470 by Walthern and Hurning, the other 
of 1471 by Spdrer; finally one with Latin text, 50 leaves. 

68. Kristeller, Paul. Exercitium super Pater Noster, nach dcr altesten Aus- 

gabe der Bibliotheque nationale. (Graphische Gesellschaft. Ver- 
oeffentlichung 6, Berlin, 1908.) 

69. Bouchot, Henri. Un ancetre de la gravure sur bois. Paris, 1902. p. 62. 

According to Schreiber there are three editions: one xylo-chiro- 
graphic, another with Flemish text, and a last with Latin text above 
and Latin verses below. 

70. Bastelaer, Rene van. Conferences sur I’histoire du livre. Bruxelles, 1923. 

71. Vincent, Auguste. Les livres xylographiques du XV® sifecle: le Spirituale 

Pomerium. (Revue beige de philologie et d’histoire. Bruxelles, 1923. 
t. 2, pp. 349-359-) 

72. Doudelet, Charles. Le Speculum humanae salvationis de Florence. Gand, 

1903. The author here shows the connection between certain engrav- 
ings in the Speculum and the pictures by Thierry Bouts. He sought 
the draftsman in the circle of Bouts, but that hypothesis has been 
rejected by M. J. Schretlen in his article in Het Boek, 1923, p. 275, 
entitled Uitvinding der boekdrukkunst en de Coster-overlevering, 

73. Perdrizet, Paul. Etude sur le Speculum humanae salvationis. Paris, 1908. 

p. 122. 


CHAPTER 2 

ENGRAVING ON METAL— INTAGLIO ENGRAVING 

I. Th6ophile. Diversarum artium schedula, tr. Escalopier. Paris, 1843. 
chapters ii and 12. 

Essai sur divers arts, en trois livres, par Theophile pretre et moine . . . 
avec traduction et notes, par M. Tabbe J. J. Bourass6. Paris, 1852. 
V. 2, col. 867-8. (Nouvelle encyclopcdie theologique . . . par 
M. Tabbe Migne.) 
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Tcchnik dcs Kunsthandwcrks im zehnten Jahrhundert, des Theophilus 
Presbyter Diversarum Artium Schedula in Auswahl neu heraus- 
gegeben, iibcrsctzt und erlautert von Dr.-Ing. Wilhelm Theobald. 
Berlin: VDI-Verlag, 1933. pp, 68, 69, 

2. Passavant, Johann David. Le Pcintre-graveur. Leipsic, 1860-4. t. i, 

P* 352- 

3. Weigel, Theodor Oswald, and A. G. A. Zestermann. Die Anfange der 

Druckerkunst in Bild und Schrift. Leipzig, 1866, 2 v. 

4. Gusman, Pierre. La gravure sur bois et d’epargne sur metal du XIV® 

siecle. Paris, 1916. 

5. Blum, Andre. Lcs nielleurs du quattrocento et Maso Finiguerra. (Gazette 

dcs Bcaux-Arts. Paris, 1933. t. 75, pp. 214-230.) 

6. Lehrs, Max. Dcr Mcistcr der Spiclkartcn und seine Schule. (Jahrbuch 

dcr koniglichcn prcussischen Kunstsammlungen. Berlin, 1897. Bd. 

8 , P' 57O 

7. Renouvicr, Jules. Histoire dc Torigine et des progres de la gravure dans 

les Pays-Bas, jusqu’a la fin du XV® siecle. (M6moires couronnes et 
autres mcmoircs publi6s par TAcad^mie royale des sciences, des 
lettres ct dcs bcaux-arts dc Belgique. Collection in 8vo, t. 10. Bru- 
xelles, i860, p. 30.) 

8. Brehmcr, W. Zur Gcschichte des Vereins fiir Lubeckische Geschichte 

und Altcrtumskundc. Liibcck, 1889. 3. Heft (1887, 1888.) pp. 208- 
210. 

9. Blum, Andr6. Lcs debuts de la gravure sur m6tal. (Gazette des Beaux- 

Arts. Paris, 1931. v. 73. 6. p6riode, v. 6, pp. 65-77.) 

10. Cited by Mrs. Merrificld in her Original Treatises dating from the XII th 

to XVIIIth centuries on the arts of painting. London, 1849. v. i, pp. 
1—321. Cf. Archiv fur die t^ichnenden Kiinste. Leipzig, 1859. Jhrg. 
5» P- 125; and Z^itschrift fur bUdende Kunst, Leipzig, 1897-8, neue 
Folge, Jhrg. 9, pp. 30 - 35 - 

11. Molsdorf, Wilhelm. Beitrage zur Geschichte und Technik des altesten 

Bilddrucks* Strassburg, 1921. (Studien zur deutschen Kunst- 
geschichtc. Heft 216.) 

12. Labordc, L6on dc. La plus ancienne gravure du Cabinet des Estampes 

de la Biblioth^que nationale, est-elle ancienne? (L* Artiste. Paris, 
1839. s6r. 2, t. 4, pp. 113-121.) 

13. Delaborde, Henri. Notice sxir deux estampes de 1406 et sur les com- 

mencements de la gravure en cribl6. (Gazette des Beaux- Arts. Paris, 
1869. II. aim6e. 2. p6riode. t i, pp. 238-253.) 
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14. In support of the hypothesis of a German provenance note that the 

“Carrying the Cross” is found in a series of twenty-eight engrav- 
ings done by Pfister at Bamberg about 1460, to illustrate the “Seven 
Joys of Mary” and the “Passion of Christ.” 

15. Duchesne, Jean. Essai sur les nielles. Paris, 1826. p. 10. 

16. Passavant, Johann David. Le peintre-graveur. Leipzig, i860, t. i, p. 88. 

The Jagellon library at Cracow has an original impression of this 
Virgin, engraved in reverse. 

17. Gusman, Pierre. Un incunable et son histoire. (Gazette des Beaux- Arts. 

Paris, 1912. 54. annee, i. semestre, pp. 271-278.) 

18. For relief printing it must be admitted that the cooling of the tin or 

lead in the molds is enough to give a positive proof. The intaglio 
matrices would thus be able to give birth to plates satisfactory for 
impression. Certain impressions in paste give the counter type in 
intaglio to a plate in relief. 

19. Willshire, W. H. A descriptive catalogue of early prints in the British 

Museum: German and Flemish schools. London, 1879-83. 2 v. 

V. I, pp. 90 and 112, refers to two copies of French dotted prints owned 
by the British Museum, a Saint Martin, the original owned by Baron 
E. de Rothschild,* and an Archangel Michael, replica of a proof 
owned by the Library of the Arsenal, Paris. 

Dodgson, Campbell. Catalogue of early German and Flemish woodcuts 
preserved in the Department of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum. London, 1903-1911. 2 v. 

20. Courboin, Francois. Quelques enrichissements recents du Cabinet des 

Estampes. (Revue de Tart ancien et moderne. Paris, 1912. annee 
16, t. 31, pp. 19-28.) 

21. Lemoisne, Paul Andre. Catalogue des estampes de Texposition du moyen 

%e de la Biblioth^que nationale de 1926. Refers also to the engrav- 
ing of S^nt Gideon and Saint Ursula as done in French Flanders 
about 1460 (Bouchot, 142). 

22. We have never found a print engraved on stone. But the use of engraved 

stones is established by a passage in the inventory of the estate of the 
sister of Jean de Heinsberg, bishop of Liege, a nun in a convent near 
Malines, the inventory made in 1465* Among her effects was “unum 
instrumentum ad imprimendas scripturas et ymagines” and “novem 
printelignee ad imprimendas cum quatuordecim aliis lapideis 
printis (an instrument for printing writings and pictures, and nine 
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plates for printing pictures with fourteen other printed stones), 
J. H. Hcsselsj Haarlem the birth place of printing. London, 1887. 

23. Piotj Eugene. Cabinet de I’amatcur, 1842. (The copper, two lines thick, 
is cut like wood in champleve, and by means of four pins clinched 
to the two sides is fixed to a wood block which has an inscription in 
three lines engraved on it.) 


CHAPTER 3 

THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 

1. Renouvicr, Jules, Lcs origines de la gravure en France. (Gazette des 

Bcaux-Arts. Paris, 1859. 2, pp. 1-22.) 

2. Blum, Andre. Des rapports des miniaturistes frangais du XV® si^cle avec 

lcs premiers artistes graveurs. (Revue de TArt chretien. Paris. 19 n. 
54 annec, t. 61, pp. 357-369.) 

3. Martin, Henri. (Bulletin de la Soci6t6 nationale des Antiquaires de 

France. Paris, 1904. p. 147.) 

4. Labordc, Comte A. de. Lcs manuscrits k peinture de la Citi de Dieu de 

Saint Augustin. Paris; Soci6t6 des bibliophiles frangais, Edouard 
Rahir, libraire, 1909. t. i. 

5. Rondot, Natalis. Graveurs sur bois et les imprimeurs a Lyon au XV® 

si^icle, Paris, 1896. 

6. Duff, Edward Gordon. The printers, stationers and bookbinders of West- 

minster and London from 1476 to 1535. Cambridge, 1906. 

7. Mass6na, Victor, Prince d’Essling. Les livres k figures v6nitiens de la fin 

du XV® sifecle et du commencement du XVI®. Paris, 1907. t i, p. 21. 

8. Lacombe, Paul. Livres d’heures imprimis aux XV® et XVI® sifecles con- 

serves dans lcs bibliothiques publiques de Paris. Paris, 1907. no. 7. 

9. Martin, Andr6. Sur une gravure d’ Antoine Verard. (Revue des livres 

anciens. Paris, 1913. pp. 15-20.) 

10. Blum, Andr6. Le livre k gravures du XV® siecle. Paris, 1924. pp. 21-42. 

11. Schreiber, Wilhelm Ludwig. Manuel de 1 ’ amateur de la gravure sur 

bois et sur m6tal au XV® sifecle. Leipzig, 191 1. v. 5 and 6. 

Schram, Albert. Die Drucke von Albrecht Pfister in Bamberg. Leipzig, 
1922. (Der Bilderschmuck der Fruhdrucke. no. i.) 

12. Muther, Richard. Die Deutsche Biicherillustration der Gothik und 

Friihrenaissance. Miinchen, 1884. 
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13. Martin, Andre. Le livre illustre en France au XV® siecle. Paris, 1931. 

14. See Natalis Rondot. Les graveurs sur bois et les imprimeurs a Lyon au 

XV® siecle. Paris, 1896. pp. 1128-133. 

14A. [The reference here is to the copy described as 419 in “Catalogue des 
incunables des bibliotheques publiques de Lyon, par M. Pellechet,” 
(Lyon, 1893), bound in i8th century calf, acquired in 1842. 

Mile. Pellechet’s note cites the reference to what Brunet (“Manuel du 
libraire,” 1863, v. 5, page 480, under Speculum, counts as the first 
edition, Lyon: Huss, 26 August 1478, but with no copy located. 
She notes also that type faces of the 1478 issue differ from those of 1479. 
The 1479 cuts are the same as in Spiegel menschlicher Behdltnisse, 
Basel, 1476. — Translator’s note.] 

15. Dalbanne, Claude. Les subtiles fables d’Esope. Lyon, 1926. 

16. Guillaume le Roy came from Liege (Liege archives, series EE, IV, inven- 

taire Chappe, 198 f. 129, folio i, verso). After the destruction of 
Liege in 1468 he took refuge in Cologne, thence went to Basel, then 
to Bersmunster in Argovia, then to Lyons where he worked with 
Barthelemy Buyer. 

17. Lyons archives, CC, 212, folio 100, verso, and CG, 7, folio 88. 

18. Lyons archives, roll of the visit of arms, 1492. 

19. Lyons archives, EE, folio, XXVII, recto, The register of Nomm6es, 

from the census of 1493, mentions Maillet as printer. He married 
Ennemonde Gueynard, and lived on rue Merci^re near rue Bonne- 
vaux. He died in 1514. 

20. Passavant, Johann David. Le peintre-graveur. Leipzig, i860, pp. 63-64. 

21. Baer, Leo. Die illustrirten Historienbiicher des fiinfzehnten Jahrhun- 

derts. Strassburg, 1903, 

22. Dumesnil, Robert. Le peintre-graveur frangais. Paris, 1835-71. v. 6, 

pp. 3-4- 

23. Claudin, Anatole. Histoire de I’imprimerie. Paris, 1900—14. 4 v. 

24. Proctor, R. G. G. An index to the early printed books in the British 

Museum, London, 1898-1903. 3 v. 

25. Archives nationales, S, 904, fol. 78. 

26. Archives nationales, S, 3501. 

27. Monceaux, Henri. Les Le Rouge de Chablis: calligraphes et minia- 

turistes, gravem:^ et imprimeurs. Etudes sur les d6buts de I’illustra- 
tion du livre au XV® siecle. Paris, 1896. t. i, p. 139. 

28. Archives nationales, Q ^ 1099 folio LXXII, verso, 

29. Monceaux, Henri. Les Le Rouge de Chablis. Paris, 1896. t, i, p. 139. He 
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inclines to credit to Pierre Le Rouge the printing and engraving of 
works published with Verard’s mark from 1485 to 1493 without name 
of printer. The Pierre Le Rouge studio would seem to have been 
formed in May, 1493. 

30. For the Chevalier delibere see Illustrated Monographs no. 5 of the Biblio- 

graphical Society of London, “The illustrations of the edition of 
Schiedam reproduced, with a preface by F. Lippmann, and a reprint 
of the text,” London, 1898. 

Also Receuil do pieces historiques imprimees sous le regne dc Louis XI, by 
Emile Picot and Henri Stein, Paris, 1923, which describes and repro- 
duces the edition of 1488. 

31. For the bibliography of Verard see Macfarlane, Verard, published at 

London in 1900 by the Bibliographical Society. 

32. According to Renouvier most of the figures go back to Pierre le Rouge. 

He identifies them by their sturdy composition and by the strokes 
of short hatchings. 

33. Renouvier, Jules. Des gravures on bois dans les livres d’ Antoine Verard. 

Paris, 1859. 

34. Comestcor, Petrus, La Bible historiee . . . translatez de Latin en 

Frangois . . . par Guyars de Moulins. Paris: V6rard, sur le pont 
de Notre-Dame. As the fall of the bridge came in 1499 this edition 
can not be later than the end of the fifteenth century. [Hain 5539 
puts it as about 1487.] 

35. Renouvier, Jules. Des gravures sur bois dans les livres de Simon Vostre. 

Paris, 1862. 
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Abbeys and monasteries closely related to 
early production of prints and engravings, 
54 

Abuse en court, 165, 167 
Achilles returning from the hunt, 143 
Ackermann von Bohmen (by Johannes von 
Saan), 142, 144 

Aesop. Apohgm'i> H fables (i4<.)o), 181; Buck 
und Ixbcn, 1475, 14Q, Fables (Augsburg, 
Zaincr, 1472), 142; (Ulm, Oeiner, 1476), 
144; (Lyons* Philippi and Rcinhard, 1480), 
160; (Lyons: Huss and Schabler, 1480), 
161; (Strasbourg, Knoblechtzer, 1482), 
147; (Naples. Tuppo, 1485), 152; (Brescia: 
Bonono di Bonini, 1487), 152; (Venice, 
1487), 155; (Cologne: Koelhof, 1489), 147; 
(Lyons: Topi6 and Jacobus of Herrnberg, 
T489), r6i; (Ulm: Zainer), 161; (Lyons: 
Topic and Jacobus of Herrnberg), 161; 
Subiiles fables (Lyons, X484), 168 
Aggregator practicus de simplicibusj 176 
Ailly, Pierre d’, 182 

Alain, Parables de maltre Alain (1493), 187 
Aldine type at Venice, 30 
Aldus Manutius, 150 
Alexander the Great, 147 
Alexis, Saint, 60 
Alfrangus, 152 
Almanac tPrench), 179 
Almanac, German, 1473, 142; i486, 147; 
1493, 148 

Almanac, Latin, 22, 148 
Altarcloth of Narbonne, Louvre, 78 
Ambras collection of playing cards, Vienna, 48 
Ambroise, Nicolas d^ supplies paper for 
makers of playing cards at Avignon, 46 
Amerbach, Johann von, 144 
Andrelinus, Kligim FausU, 140 
Angels of the Euphrates, 99 
Angers cathedral tapestries similar to 
Apocalypse woodcuts, 97 
Anne, Saint, with the Virgin and Seraphim, 

51 

Annunciation, see Mary, Virgin 
Anopisthographic block books, 92 
Antependium of the Tyrol, an early specimen 
of a printed cloth, 50 

Anthony, Saint, by Luwig maier ze ulm 
(Kuch or Fries?), 64 
Antichristus et quindecim signa, 108 


Antonius de Florentia, printer in Spain, 34 

Antwerp, illustrated books printed at, 1 54 

Apocalypse block book, 94, 97, 99 

Apostles (Schongauer), 117 

Appianus, 148 

Arbor consangiibiitatis, 146 

Arbre des hatailles (1493), ^1^86, 187 

Arc, Jean d’, 174 

Architectural motifs an element in dating 
engravings, 82 
Armenbibel, 142 

Armor useful in dating prints, 67, 99 
Arnollet, Jacques, 156, 170 
Arras, Jean d’, Melusine, 159 
Ars ct modus contemplativae vitae, 146 
memorandi, 1470, 149 

Ars moriendi, block book, 92, 94, 95, 96, 97, 
no 

Arsenal, Biblioth^que de P, 102 
Art au morier, block book, 96 
Art de bien vivre at de bien mourir, 182, 184 
Artificial writing, 17-19 
Astronomical Calendar, about 1447, 22 
Augsburg, illustrated books printed at, 142 
Augustine, Saint, City of God, 137, 150 
Auvergne, Martial d', Vigilles de la mort dii 
feu roy Charles VII, 174 
Avignon, “artificial writing” taught at it, 
1444, 1 7 ; makers of playing cards in, 46 
Avisis, Giovanni, 152 
Aymon, Quatre fils d\ 164 


Bade, Jodochus, 169, 170 
Baemler, Hans, 142 
Balaam, Prophet, 120 

Balbus de Janua, Johannes, CathoUcon, 1460, 
in its colophon mentions the new technique 
of printing, 36 

Ballaert, printer at Haarlem, 1484, 34 
Bamberg, illustrated books printed at, 142 
Bandol, Jean de, 97 
Barberiis, Philippus, Opuscula, 152 
Barnard, Auguste, on Gutenberg trial of 
1439, 8 

Bartholomseus Anglicus, Le proprUtaire des 


choses, 168 

Barziza, Gasparino, Epistolarum Liber, first 
book printed at Paris, 1470, 31, 32; Ortho- 
graphia, 1470, second book printed at 
Paris, 32 
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Basel, illustrated books printed at, 144 
Bataille, Nicolas, 97 
Bathilda, Saint, 134 
Baudet, Jehan, print engraver, 53 
Baiidoin, comte de Flandre^ 170 
Bauschinger, Julius, calculations for astro- 
nomical calendar of 1447, 23 
Baldini, Baccio, 120 
Baldovinetti, Ettore, 120 
Beaumetz, Jean de, painter, 53 
Beaunom, Pierre de, maker of playing cards 
at Limoges, 46 
B^gjue, Jehan, 114 
Belial, see Theramo, Jacobus 
Belle dame qui exist mercy, 168 
Bellaert, Jacob, 155 
Benignus, Saint, 84 
Berger, Samuel, 122 

Berghe, Jean van den, image cutter, forced 
into carpenters’ gild, 53 
Berlinghieri, Francesco, Septe giornate della 
geographia, 152 
Bernard, Saint, 88, 114 
Bernardin, Saint, 122, 125 
Berthin, Vital, playing cards made by him, 47 
Berthold, Horologium, 144 
Bettini, Antonio, Monte sancho di dio, 152 
Beyer, Jacques, 168 

Biaxio, Giovanni, maker of wooden forms for 
playing cards, 1447; 49 
Bible, Italian (Malermi), 150, 151 
Bible, Latin, 36 line, 23, 25; Latin, 42 line, 
23, 27 

Bible historUe (1499), 187 
Bible des podtes, de metamorphoses (1493), 187 
Biblia Pauperim, block book, 94, 100, loi 
142 

Bibliotheque royale, Brussels, MS. Spirikiale 
Pomerium, 106 
Binders’ goffer irons, 42 
Blin de Bourdon, Vicomte, owner of a manu- 
script Apocalypse, 98 
Block books, 92, 93, 94, 98 
Boccaccio, Giovanni, Compendium de prae- 
Claris mulieribus, 142; De mulieribus Claris, 
144; Decameron (Valdarfer, 1471), 30; Des 
cos des nobles hommes et femmes jnfortunez, 
1 74; Le livre de la ruyne des nobles hommes et 
femmes, 168; Nobles malheureux (1494), 187 
Bodleian library MS. Apocalypse, 98 
Boethius, De consoloiione, 164, 187 
Boileau, Etienne, testimony as to printing 
by impressions of single letters, 20 
Bonaventura, Saint, 138; Meditaiiones de vita 
Christi, X42; Meditazioni, 108, 150 
Boner, Ulrich, Der Edelstein, od&r Fabdbuch, 
142 


Bonet, Honor6, Arbre des bataiUes, 140 
Bonhomme, Jean, 166, 174 
Bonhomme, Pasquier, printer of first book in 
French at Paris, 1476, 33, 164 
Bonini, Bonono de, 152 
Book, modern, 192 
Borsteld, Bertold, 113 
Botticelli, Sandro Filippi, called, 120 
Bouchot, Henri, on Oraison dommicale, 
block book, 103 
Bourgeois, Jean, 174 

Bouscarle, Odet, supplies paper for makers of 
playing cards at Avignon, 46 
Boutillier, Jean, Somme rurale (i486), 174, 
182 

Brandis, Lucas, 144, 154 
Brandis, Moritz, 147 

Brandt, Sebastian, Narrenschiff, 146, 148 
Brescia, illustrated books printed at, 152 
Briviaire d^Aiitiin, 181 

Breydenbach, Bernardus de, Feregrinationes, 
144; 170 

Brigard, Libros menores, 1499, 34 
Brito, Joannes, engraver of pictures, 6 
Broad manner engraving, 1 20 
Bruges’ printers’ influence on printing at 
Lyons, 158 

Bruges, illustrated books printed at, 155 
Brunn, Church of Saint James, 78 
Buck der Beispil der alten Weisen, 144 
Buck der vier Historien, 142 
Buchbinder, Benedikt, 147 
Biirde der Welt, 146 

Bussi, Giovanni Andrea, recommends to 
favor of Paul 11 the first printers of Italy, 
1468, 37 

Buyer, Barth61emy, early Lyons printer, 34 


Caesar, Julius, Commentaries (Paris, 1485), 
176; 1488, 184 
Cailleux, 188 

Caillut, Antoine, 140, 182 
Calandrus, Philippus, De arithmetica opus-’ 
culum, 152 

Calendar, Astronomical, 1447, 23 
Calendar, Medical, 1457, 23 
Calendar, printed by Zainer, 1471, 34 
Calendarius, 148 
Cambrai library, MS. in, 97 
Cambridge University Library owner of 
Cisianus, 23 

Canticum carUicorum, 94, 106 
Cards, playing, early form of woodcuts, 42; 
fragment of a fifteenth-century sheet, 45; 
painted, rather than cut on wood, 48; 
gild of master card makers, aa: nrotection 
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for makers, Venice, 1441, 4 q; shown at 
paper industry exhibition, I'aris, tc)oo, 47; 
printed by F. CHcrc, 48; in Belgium, 43; 
in Europe, 42; in France, 44; in Germany, 
43; at Lyons, 156 

Carpenters’ gild has jurisdiction over image 
cutters, 53 

Cartularius, maker of playing cards, 40 
Cassianus, Saint, 84 
Catharine (wSchongaucr), 117 
Catherine, Saint, of Alexandria, 130 
Catherine, Saint, convent at Nuremberg, 
furnishes formula for cloth printing, 50 
Caiholicon, 1460, 26 
Cato, 162 

Cavalcha, Domenico, SpeaJiio di croce, 152 
Caxton, William, first book, 33; books 
printed by him, 34 
Cennini, Cennino, 88 

Cennini, Cennino, on new technique of 
printing, 1471, 36; on use of stencils, 52 
Censorship at Paris, 1531, 37 
Cent noimlks (Paris, i486), 17C 
Cents noiiveMes noitvellesj 182, 186 
Chablis, printing at, 181 
Champlev6 engraving, 134 
Ckapdet des vertiiSj 162 
Character, name of a metal stamp, 21 
Chariot, armored, 145 

Charles V, of France, sends Nicolas Jenson to 
Germany to learn the new art of printing, 
26 

Charles VI, of France, pays for playing 
cards, 43 

Charles VII, of France, i6g, 170 
Charles IX, of France, orders burning of 
books printed without permission, 37 
Charvin, Charles, maker of playing cards at 
Avignon, 1500, 47 

Chasuble, of Val d’ Aosta, an early specimen 
of printed cloth, 50 

Chaudet, Jean, cedes a claim to a maker of 
playing cards at Avignon, r4g4, 47 
Chevalier, Antoine, 156 
Chinese woodcuts, early, 68 
Christ, see Jesus Christ 
Christopher, Saint, John Rylands woodcut, 
1423, $6, 57, 68; shown in a print demon- 
strating decorative use of prints, 54; by 
Ludwig mS-ler ase ulm, 64; cribl6, 128, 129; 
Berlin Museum, 82; Munich print room, 
130 

Ckroniqttes de France^ first book in French 
printed at Paris, i476» 33 
Chroniques de France 186 ^ 

Chromqms de France, dites de saint Denis 
(1493), 187, 189 
Chirographic block books, 92 


Chiro-xylographic block books, 93 
Chute des anges, 164 

Cicero, De officiis, 148: De ojficiis (French), 
170; De Oratore, Subiaco, 29; Epistolce 
familiores, Rome, 1467, 29 
Cicero, type face, 29 
Ciripagiis, name of stencil cutter, 51 
Cisianus, in German, 23 
Clerc, F., maker of playing cards at Lyons, 
148s, 47 , 48 

Cloths, printed, predecessor of woodcutting, 
49; technique of making, 50 
Codeca, Mateo de, 150 
Cologne, illustrated books printed at, 142, 
146 

Cologne Chronicle credits invention of print- 
ing to Mainz, 6, 8 

Coloring of prints unsatisfactory for precise 
identification, 65 

Columna, Franciscus, Bypnerotomachia 
^Poliphili (1499), 150, IS4 
Columna, Guido de. Destruction de Troye la 
Grant, 138, 164, 166; Bistori von der Zer~ 
stoning der Stadt Troia, 142, 143 
Commin, Vincent, 18 1 

Compost et Kalendrier des bergiers, 178, 179, 
186 

Confessionale, block book, no 
Coniunctiones et opposiciones soUs et lune, 23, 
26 

Constance, Council of, see Council of Con- 
stance 

Copyright disregarded in early days of 
printing, 137 

Cordoba, Fernandez de, printer in Spain, 34 

Cornelio, printer at Venice, 108 

Coster, Lourens, as inventor of printing, 3; 

Speculum ascribed to him as printer, 108 
Costume as a means of dating prints, 65 
Costume, meaning as to origin of Apocalypse, 
98 

Costume in fifteenth century, 162 
Council of Constance causes bishops to study 
relation between engravings and indulg- 
ences, 54 

Counterfeiting in early book illustration, 137 
Court of Love, by Master E, S., 116 
Crantz, Martin, printer of first book at 
Paris, 32 

Crawford, Count, MS. Apocalypse in his li- 
brary, 98 

Crescens, Pierre, Livre des ruraulx prouffits 
du labour des champs, i486, 176, 177 
Creussner, Friedrich, 146 
Cribl6 engraving, see Engraving (Metal), 
Cribl6 

Cuisnet, Bernhardinus, 122 

Curves as a means for dating prints, 58 
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Cust, Lionel, opinion as to artist of Ars 
moriendii 97 

Czartorski museum, Goluch6w, 78 
Czeiner, Johann, 142, 144 

D,, I., print maker at Lyons, 169 
Daedalus, 91 

Dale, Jehan, fragment of a fifteenth-century 
sheet of playing cards done by him, 45 
Dale, Jean de, 47, 156, 169 
Dance of Deaths 178 
Danse macabre (Paris, 1485), 178 
Danse macabre des femmes (1491), 179 
Dantrabay, Laurent, receipt of a loan for 
making of playing cards, 46 
Daveyne, Andr6, 166 
David, Bistory of, block book, 109, no 
David, Emeric, cites portraits reproduced by 
Varro, 41 

Davin de Caderousse, learns printing from 
Procopius Waldfoghel, 1446, 18 
Daygne, Claude, 169 

Deal, Jean de, apprentice to playing-card 
maker at Avignon, 1500, 47 
Decalogus, block book, no 
Decorative motifs an element in dating en- 
gravings, 82 

Delaborde, Henri, on dotted print engrav- 
ing, 12 1 

de Laborde, L6on, cites Egyptian cut-out 
patterns, 42 

Delen, Ary J. J., opinion as to artist of Ars 
moriendi, 97 

Delisle, Leopold, on block book editions of 
Apocalypse, 98 

DSvoutes louanges de la benoite Vierge Marie 
(1492), 182 

Diet des trois marts et des trois vifs, 176 
Dictes and sayengis of the pkilosophres, printed 
by Caxton, 34 

Didot, Firmin, on relation between block 
books and miniatures, 98 
Dimanche, Claire, 173 
Dinckmuth, Conrad, 144 
Doctrinal de sapience, 170 
Doctrinal de court (or Doctrinal du temps 
present), see Michault, Pierre Taillevent 
Doctrinale of Alexander Callus de Villa Dei 
cast in a mold, 6 

Donatus, printed in Holland before printing 
began at Mainz, 7; 27-line edition, 23; 
28-line edition, 34; type, 23 
Dorothea, Saint, 60, 82, 86, 132 
Dotted print engraving, see Engraving 
(Metal), Cribl6 

Dritzehen, Andreas, partner of Gutenberg, 8 
du Boys, James, playing-card maker at 
Lyons, 46 


Duchatel, Guy, maker of playing cards at 
Avignon, 47 
Durer, Albrecht, 114 
du Hameel, Allart, 118 
Duldur-okur, tenth-century woodcuts found 
there, 43 

Dunne, Hans, deposition in Gutenberg trial 
at Strasbourg, 1439, 8 
du Pr6, Jean, 161, 173, 174, 175, 187, 191 
Dyalogiis creatiirarim optime moralizatiis, 154 

Ecclesiastes, 162 

Eguyllon de crainte divine (1492), 186 
Engravers subordinated to gilds of orna- 
menters and illuminators, 52 
Engravers of letters, Various names for 50 
Engraving an instrument of propaganda, 
134; definition, 41; origins, 41 
Engraving (metal), broad manner, 120; fine 
manner, 120; Florentine, 120; cribl6 
(dotted print), 120, 121; in relief, 191; 
relief, from copper plates, 113; intaglio, 
early history, iii; interchased, 121 
Engravings (wood), see Woodcut 
Engravings as charms and talismans, 54; 
as decorations, 54; favored by system of 
indulpnces, 54; methods of dating, $8 
Engravings (early), monastic in origin, 54; 
both commercial and religious in char- 
acter, 54; resembled lightly tinted draw- 
ings, 137 

Epistelen ende Ewangelien, 154 
Erasmus, Saint, 132 

Etienne, Master, maker of playing cards at 
Lyons, 156 
Euclid, Works, 148 

Eusebius’ Chronicon credits invention of 
printing to Gutenberg, xo 
Eusebius, De preparatione evangelica, 1470, 30 
Eve and the Serpent, 146 
Eve, Creation of, 145 

Exercitium super Pater Nosier, block book, 
103, 105 

Exposicion et la vrai declaration de la Bible, 
162 

Eyn manung der cristenheit widder de durken, 
1445, 23 

Eysenhut, Johannes, 108 
Fardelet des temps, 168 

Fasciculus temporum, see Bolevinck, Werner 
Fernandez de Cordoba, printer in Spain, 34 
Ferrara, illustrated books printed at, 152 
Fichet, Guillaume, credits invention of print- 
ing to Gutenberg, 12; tribute to Guten- 
berg, 32; Rhetoricorum Ubri III, 32 
Fier d bras, 164, 170 
Fine manner engraving, 1 20 
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Finiguemi, Maso, 112, 113, 119 
Fiorctti de San Franchco^ 152 
Florence, illustrated books printed at, 152 
Florcntinus, Paulus, 152 
Florio, Francesco, Dc amorc Camilli ct 
1467, 30 

Foresti, Jacopo, Dc Claris mulicribiiSj 152 
Forged woodcuts, or 
Forget, Jacques, 16 1 

Forma, meaning of name at various times, 21 
Forster, Conrad, Dominican sacristan of 
Nuremberg, 21 

Fort, Jean, buys playing cards at Avignon, 
1493 , 47 

Francis, Saint, 128, 130 
Frauds, woodcut, 91 

Friburgensis, Johannes, Summa confcssorimi, 
142 

Friburger, Michel, printer of First book at 
Paris, 32 

Furter, Michel, 144 

Fust, John, financial supporter of Guten- 
berg, II, 12, 16 

Gafurius, Franchinus, 152 
(iaguin, Robert, 184; Barziza’s Orthographia, 
1470, dedicated to him, 32 
Gallus, Alexander, author of Doctrinak, 6 
Gmcalogic dos dieux (1498), 187 
George, Saint, 128, 130; cribl6, 133; on 
horseback, 128 

Georgius Trapesuntius, Rhctorica, 148 
Gering, Ulrich, printer of first book at Paris, 
32 

Gerson, Jean Charlier, influence on Ars 
Moriendi, 96; Works, 146 
(iirardi, Jacques, references to makers of 
playing cards at Avignon, 46 
Gild disputes, 52 

Gild opposition to book illustration, 135 
Gild rules affect block book production, 93 
Gilds no hampering influence on illustration 
at Lyons, 158 
Giunta, Luc Antonio, 150 
Glockenton, Albrecht, 117 
Close op den Psalmen Miserere, 154 
Gmund, Jean de, no 
Godefrey of Bologne, printed by Caxton, 34 
Gdtz, Nicolas, 137, 144 
Goffering, 124 

Goldsmiths, engravers of metal plates, 112 

Gothan, Bartholomeus, 144 

Gothic Alphabet of 1464, 106 

Gouda, illustrated books printed at, 154 

Graf, Urs, 114 

Grammar lesson, 147 

Grant danse macabre des horrmes et des femmes, 
169 


Gregoriis, Giovanni de, 150 
Gregoriis, Gregorio de, 150 
Gregory, Saint, 132 
Gringoire, Pierre, 188 

Gringonneur, Jacquemin, maker of playing 
cards, 43 

Grote, Geert de, founder of order of Broders 
van het gemeene leven, 55 
Gnininger, Hans, 148 
Guesclin, Bertrand du, 164 
Guido de Monte Rocherii, Manipliis cura~ 
toriim, 33 

Guilleville, Guillaume, Pelerinage de la me 
humaine, 169 
Giildin Spil, 142 

Gutenberg, Johann, inventor of matrix 
punching and of casting a fusible alloy in 
a mold, 10; experiments with a press, 10; 
experimenter in type casting, 23; Stras- 
bourg trial of 1439, 8; loan from Conrad 
Humry,^ 1468, 13 ; credited with invention 
of printing by Cologne Chronicle, 8; cred- 
ited with invention of printing by Chroni- 
con of Eusebius, 10; credited with inven- 
tion of printing by Guillaume Fichet, 12; 
credited with invention of printing by 
Abb6 Trittenheim, 13 

Hadrianus’ Batavia authority for Coster as 
inventor of printing, 3 
Hahn, Ulrich, 148 

Hair dressing as a means of dating prints, 65; 
significance as to date of Bihlia pauperim, 
100 

Hans, Jung, no 

Heilmann, Andreas, partner of Gutenberg, 8 
Helmasperger, Ulrich, evidence on loan to 
Gutenberg by Fust, 12 
Hennequin, of Bruges, 97 
Hercraberck, Jacques, 172 
Herolt, Johannes, Promptiiarium exemploriim, 

t6i 

Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, reproduced by cut- 
out patterns, 42 

Histoire du Chevalier Tristan (1499), 187 
Histoire de Pierre de Provence et de la belle 
Maguelonne, 166 

Historia Beatae Marioe Virginis, 106 
Bistoria Bavidis, block book, 109, 1 10 
Historia sancti cruets, block book, no 
Historiators oppose book illustration, 135 
Historiators, see also Illuminators 
Hortus sanitatis, 144 

Hours, Due de Berry, 84, 126; Amiens use 
(Pigouchet, 1500), i9o;Bourgesuse(i492L 
182; Chalons-sur-Sadne (Pigeot, 1499), 
191; Lyons use (Pigouchet, 1495), 190; 
Paris use (Pigouchet, 1491), 190 (Paris: 
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du Pr6), 173; (1489), 182; (1490), 182; 
(1487), 183; Roman use (du Pre, 1488), 
191; (Pigouchet), 188; (Pigouchet, 1492), 
190; (Pigouchet, 1493) j 1905 (Pigouchet, 
1493), 190; (Pigouchet, 1498), 190; (Wolff, 
1498), 191 

Humry, Conrad, loan to Gutenberg, 1468, 13 
Huss, Martin, 158, 161, 166 
Huss, Matthias, 137, 158, 160, 166 
Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, see Columna, 
Pranciscus 

I. D., print maker at Lyons, 169 
Illuminators’ gild has jurisdiction over gild 
of engravers, 52 

Illuminators in relation to letter engravers, 51 
Illuminators, see also Historiators 
Illustration anonymous in early printed 
books, 137; becomes independent of other 
crafts, 1 41 ; in books, first as engravings on 
wood or copper, 136; earliest, in printed 
books, made in Germany, 141 
Illustrations associated with printed texts a 
new achievement in book making, 137, 
changed from book to book, 140; freely 
shipped from country to country, 138 
Image cutters, 49; classed with carpenters in 
gild jurisdictions, 53 
Impostures, 91 
Indulgence, Letters of, 23 
Indulgences, effect of the system on distribu- 
tion of engravings, 54 

Ink used for block books, 93; in early book 
illustration, 136 

Intaglio engraving confused with woodcuts, 
88. See also Engraving, (Metal), Intaglio 
Isabeau, Queen of Charles VI of France, 43 
Isidore, of Seville, 142, 147 
Isidori dialogus, 140 

Italian school, fifteenth century, profile of a 
woman of Urbino, frontispiece 

Jacoba van Loos-Hensberge, owner of forms 
for printing images, 55 
Jacobus of Hermberg, 161 
Jacques Heremberck, 172 
Jacque le Grant, Livre des honnes moeurs 
(i486), 182 

Jacques, maker of playing cards at Lyons, 
1472, 47 

Jacques, Master, maker of playing cards at 
Lyons, 156 

Jaime I, of Aragon, forbids use of printed 
doth, 52 

Jan de Printeur, an engraver rather than a 
printer, 6 

Jason et la belle Medie, 170 
Jean d’Arc, 174 


Jean d’Arras, Mdii^ine, 159 

Jean de Beaumetz, painter, 53 

Jean van den Berghe, image cutter, forced 
into carpenters’ gild, 53 

Jean le Bourbon, 16S 

Jenson, Nicolas, sent by Charles V to learn 
new art of printing, 1458, 26; at Venice, 30 

Jerome, Saint, 82, 132; Lehen des heiligen 
Hieronymus, 144; Tractatiis et Epistolee, 
1468, 37 

Jesus Christ, life and passion, Venice, 1450 
to 1470, 138; Holy Face (1406), 1 21; Head 
of Christ in Choir of Notre Dame, Paris, 
76; in stained glass at Saint Germain 
I’Auxerrois, 76; Good Shepherd (Breslau 
Library), 82; Man of Sorrows (Schon- 
gauer), 117; Nativity (cribl6), 124; Nativ- 
ity (Berlin print room), 130; Divine Child 
with the -Globe, by Hans Zainer, 63; 
Flight into Egypt (Albertina), 84, 85; 
Christ in the Wine-Press, 86; Christ be- 
fore Herod, cut in same fashion as Probat 
block (British Museum), 76, 77, 88, Jesus 
on the Mount of Olives, by Peter maler ze 
ulme, 63; Jesus in the Garden of Geth- 
semane (Peter mdler ze Ulme), 63; Jesus 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, (Biblio- 
theque Nationale), 79; Agony in the Gar- 
den (Biblioth^que Nationale;, 76; Christ 
before Pilate (Nuremberg Museum), 112; 
Flagellation of Christ, 86; Flagellation 
(Berlin print room), 112; Scourging of 
Christ (block book), 139; Christ Bearing 
the Cross, with Saint Dorothea and Saint 
Alexis, 1443, 58; Christ Bearing the 
Cross, 1443, 60; Christ with the Cross, by 
Peter miler ze ulme, 63; Christ Bearing 
the Cross (Albertina), 72-73; Christ Bear- 
ing the Cross, akin to the Probat block, 75, 
76; Road to the Cross (Biblioth^que Na- 
tionale), 1 14; Bearing of the Cross (Schon- 
gauer), 117; Carrying of the Cross (cribl6, 
Biblioth^que Nationale), 121; Crucified 
Christ (1425), 82; The Crucifixion, Probat 
woodblock, 69; The Crucifixion (Peter 
mdler ze ulme), 64; Christ Crucified 
(Biblioth^que Nationale), 78; The Cruci- 
fixion (Munich print room), 80; (Munich 
print room), 81; (Munich print room), 83; 
Crucifixion (Prado), 84; The Crucifixion 
(Munich print room), 8^; Crucifixion 
(Borsteld), 113; Large Crucifixion (Schon- 
gauer), 117; Calvary (Probat block), 70; 
Calvary (Munich print room), 82; Calvary 
(BibliothSque Nationale), 114; Calvary 
(Master of Calvary), i2p; Calvary (Dutuit 
collection), 130: Passion, block book, 108, 
148; Passion (Berlin print room), 112; 
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Passion (Schongauer), 117; Passion (Bibli- 
othequc Nationale), 132; Rcsuirection 
(Nuremberg Museum), 82; Resurrection 
(Bamberg* Plistcr), 143 
Johannes, Brother, mentions playing cards, 
1377 > 43 

Johannes von Saaz, Dey Ackemann wn Boh- 


mcn^ 142, 144 

Johannes, of Speyer, printer, 148; granted 
monopoly of printing at Venice, 1469, 30 
John, of Verona, printer, 148 
John, of Westphalia, printer, 154 
John the Baptist, 82, 120 
John, Saint, 140; Vision of, MS. in Cam- 
brai Library, 07 

John, Saint, and Saint Paul, 128; crible, 13 1 
Josephus, BataiUc judatquCj 140, 186 
Julicn of the Augustines, 158, x6i 


Kasler, Nicolaus, 146 

Katherine, Saint, i'ce Catherine, Saint 

Kerver, Thielman, 140, 19 1 ^ 

Ketham, Johannes de, Fasdcidus medichw^ 
150, 153 

Koburger, Anton, 146 

Koch, Simon, 147 

KoelhoIT, Johannes, 144, 147 

Kbnigsberg, Johannes, see Regio Montanus 

Korea, printing in, 20 

Laborde, Leon de, on dotted print engraving, 
121 

Lactantius, Subiaco, 1465, 29 
Lambert, Jean, 186 

Lan, Pierre de, master playing-card maker, 46 
Landino, Christoforo, Formulario de epistole 
Volgari, 152 

Lasendon, Ktienne, maker of playing cards 
at Limoges, 46 

Last Judgment {WeUgericht)^ 24, T13, 114 
le Caron, Pierre, 183 

Lectern covering of Innichen, an early speci- 
men of printed cloth, 50 
Leeu, Gerard, 152 
Lancelot dit Lac, 138 
Letters of indulgence, 23 
Le Fevre, Raoul, Recuyell of the Jlisioryes of 
Troye (1474 or 1475), 33, 34 
l^genda trium regum, 152 
Legends on prints no satisfactory indication 
of place or date, 6$ 

le Grant, Jacque, Livre des bonnes moeurs 
(i486), 182 

Lehrs, Max, opinion as to artist of Ars 
moriendi, 97 
Leiden, Hans, 113 

Leipzig, illustrated books printed at, X 47 


Lemenant, Guillaume, 168 
Le Petit-Laurens, 186 

le Rouge, Pierre, 179, 180, 181, 182, 186, 187 
le Roy, Guillaume, 156, 162, 166 
le Roy, Jean, maker of playing cards at 
Limoges, 46 

Lesson in grammar, 147 
Letter engravers, various names for, 50 
Level, Pierre, 176 
Leyden, Lucas van, 114 
Lhomme, Martin, hanged at Paris, 1560, for 
selling books without authorization, 37 
Libraries helped by the art of printing, 37 
Lfden endc passie ons Heeren, 154 
Lignamine, Philip, credits invention of print- 
ing to Gutenberg and Fust, ii, 152 
Lille, playing cards used there in 1382, 43 
Limoges, makers of playing cards at, 46 
Lippi, Filippo, 120 

Livy, Works, 148, Gesies Romaines, 138 
Lhre de VEccUsiastiqiie, 162 
Livre des connoilles, 168 
Livre des ordonnances de la prhosU des 
marckands et eschevinage de la ville de Paris, 
(1500), 188 

Livre des sainciz anges, 164 
Livre die preux et vaillant chevalier Jason ei de 
la belle MedH, 170 
Lochner, painter at Cologne, 1 26 
Lorloge de sapience (by Heinrich Suso), 1493, 
187 

Loslein, Peter, 1 50 

Lolharii dyaconi , . . compendium, early print- 
ing at Lyons, 1473, 34 
Letter, printer at Leipzig, 147 
Louvain, illustrated books printed at, 152 
Lucian, Su6tone et Salluste, 186 
Ludolphus de Saxonia, Vita Chrisii, 154; 

Le grand uita Chrisii, 168 
Ludwig maler ze ulm (Kuch or Fries?), 64 
Liibeck, illustrated books printed at, 144 
Lyons, first books printed there, 34; illus- 
trated books printed there, 156, 158; 
playing cards made there, 46 
Lyra, Nicolaus de, Postilla, 146 

Macho, Julian, 158 
Madonna, see Mary, Virgin 
Magdeburg, illustrated books printed at, 147 
Magi, The Three Magi, by Hans Schlaffer, 63 
Mainz, illustrated books printed at, 144; 
as birthplace of printing, 6,7; birthplace 
of printing, according to Peter Schoeffer, r6 
Mainz Chronicle mentions Gutenberg as 
first Mainz printer, 1462, 13 
Mainz, Archbishop, delivers to Conrad 
Humry things Humry had lent Gutenberg, 
1468, 13 
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Malermi Bible, 150 
Man of war, 153 
Mandeville, Sir John, 162 
Mansion, Colard, 34, 155, 165, printer with 
Caxton, 34; influence on printing at 
Lyons, 158, bfltarde type, 35 
Manteca, 1 20 

Manutius, Aldus, printer at Venice, 30 
Mapes, Walter, Lancelot du lac (1494), 187 
Marchand, G., 140 
Marchant, Guy, 176, 182, 184, 186 
Marche, Olivier de la, Chevalier deliberij 140, 
i55> 185; Mirouer de mort, 162 
Marnef, Geoffroy, 138, 140 
Martineau, 182 

Mary, Virgin, Brussels print of 1418, 56, 68; 
Virgin (Lyons), 78; Madonna of Ein- 
siedeln, 117, 118; The Virgin Crowned 
(Munich print room) , 87 ; Virgin Crowned, 
by Finiguerra, 113; Madonna on the Cres- 
cent, 130; Virgin, on the Serpent, with a 
Book, 1 15 ; Vir^n and Child in a Glory, 61 ; 
Virgin and Child (cribl6), 123; Madonna 
with the Child (Veit Stoss), 117; Virgin 
with the Child (Master of Balaam), 120; 
Virgin and the Child Jesus (Earl Spencer), 
122; Virgin Enthroned with the Infant Sur- 
rounded by Angels, 117; Madonna and 
Four Saints (Jorg Glockendon), 63; Ma- 
donna with the Parrot (Schongauer), 117; 
Madonna with Four Pigeons, 61 ; Madonna 
in a Glory with Four Pigeons, 62; Edu- 
cation of the Virgin Mary, impression 
in cloth, 51; Annunciation (Master of 
Merode), 90; Annunciation of the Unicorn, 
1 14; Annunciation (Schongauer), 117; 
Annunciation, the Visitation, the Nativity 
(cribl6), 124, 126, 127; Annunciation 
(Pigouchet, 1496), 140; Visitation (cribl6), 
124; Coronation of the Virgin (niello), 
1 1 2 ; Crowning of the Virgin (Munich print 
room), 86; Death of Mary (Munich print 
room), 86; Death of the Virgin (Biblio- 
th^que Nationale), 132 
Master of the Amsterdam Cabinet, 1 1 7 
Master BM, 117 
Master BS, 117 
Master of Balaam, 120 
Master of Calvary, 120 
Master of the Death of Mary, 118 
Master ES, 97, 116, 117, 118, 120 
Master Etienne, maker of pla3dng cards at 
Lyons, 156 
Master FVB, 118 

Master of the Gardens of Love, 112 
Master of the Hausbuch, 117 
Master J. D., maker of playing cards at 
Lyons, 156 


Master Jacques, maker of playing cards at 
Lyons, 156 

Master of the Life of the Virgin and Christ, 
120 

Master of the Loops, 76, 84 
Master of Merode, 90 

Master Morel, maker of playing cards at 
Lyons, 156 

Master of the Playing Cards, 112, 115, 116 
Master of the Triumphs of Petrarch, 120 
Master WT, 118 
Master of Zwolle, 118 
M anil ale Burgense, 1497, 34 
Maurelius, Saint, Legendario, 132 
Mazzuoli of Parma, called Parmigiano, 114 
Meckenem, Tsrahel van, 117 
Medical calendar for 1457, 26 
Medical plants, 176 

Meermanno-Westreenianum museum. The 
Hague, 88 

Mela, Pomponius, Cosmographia^ 1482, 34 
Melier, Denis, 182 
Miliisine, 164, 166 

Mentelin, printer of Speculum historiale, 34 
Mer des hystoires (1489), 181 
Metal engraving in relief, 19 1 
Meyer, on block book editions of A pocalypse , 
98 

Michault, Pierre Taillevent, Vanse des 
avenglesj 164; Doctrinal du temps present 
{Doctrinal dti couri), 70, 165 
Miellot, Jean, 112 

Milan, illustrated books printed at, 152 
Miller and the Ass (Schongauer), 1 17 
Millet, Jacques, Istoire de la destruction de 
Troyes la grant (Paris, 1484), 174 
Milnet, Bernard, 130 
Milnet, Bernhardinus, 122 
Milnit, Bernhardinus, 122 
Miloni, 126 

Miniatures, analogy with block books, 94; 

intended for the nobility, 93 
Miniaturists oppose book illustration, 133 
Mirahilia urbis RomaOj block book, no 
Miroir de la R&demption, 1479, 157, 169 
Mirouer de la redemption de lumain 
lignage, 158 

Miroir de la redemption humaine (1499), 187 
Miroir de la salvation humaine^ 112 
Miroir de la vie humaine, see Rodericus, 
bishop of Zamora 

Missal (Autun, 1490), 173; (Chalons, 1489), 
173; (Paris; Jean du Pr€, 1481), 173; Jean 
du Pr6, 1481, i7s; (Verdun, 1481), 174 
Missala Ambrosianum^ 152 
Motet, Jean, maker of playing cards at 
Limoges, 46 

Modena, illustrated books printed at, 152 
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Modern book addressed to the masses, 192 

Mold, as applied to forms used for relief 
printing, 6 

Molds for casting type, 10, used by engravers 
of coins and medals, as contrasted with 
tjqje founders, 21 

Monasteries and abbeys closely related to 
early production of prints and engravings, 
54 

Monk praying before the Pope, 150 

Monks free from gild control in making of 
prints, S3 

Monopoly in printing granted John of Speyer 
at Venice, 1469, 30 

Morand, Jean, printer of Korac hcatae Maries 
VirginiSf 138, 140 

Morel, Master, maker of playing cards at 
Lyons, 156 

Muller, Johannes, see Regio Montanus 

Munich, illustrated books printed at, 147 

Mysteros de la sarnie messes 164 


Naples, illustrated books printed at, 152 
Nativity, see Mary, Virgin 
Neer, Jacob van den, 155 
Netherlands, early printing, 34; illustrated 
books printed in, 154 
Neumeister, Johann, 144 
New Year’s card from Hans Zainer, 63 
Nicllists, Florentine, 119 
Nine worthies, 78 
Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris, 76 
Notre Dame, Puy-cn-Velay, 78 
Nuremberg, illustrated books printed at, 146 


Oherij Uhisioire du chevalier j 162 

Occupations, views of, 168 

Ockham, Dialogus, 3:69 

Olmtitz, Wenzel von, 117 

Oljje, Bergmann von, 146 

Opisthographic block books, 92 

Opportuna, Saint, 86, 132 

Oracula syUllina^ block book, xio 

Oraism dominicale block book, 103, 105, 147 

Orosius, Paul, 181, 186 

Os, Govaert van, 155 

Otto series of prints, 120 

Ovid, Metamorphoses moralisies, 155 


Pacini, Piero, Epistle ad evangeli, 152 
Paintings, analogy with block books, 94 
Palmer, Lamberto, printer in Spain, 34 
Palmiere, Mathias, credits invention of print- 
ing to Gutenberg, 10 

Pannartz, Arnold, first printer in Italy, 28 
PanormitanuSi 144 


Paper cheaper than vellum, 92 
Paraboles de maitre Alain (1493), 187 
Paris, forbids playing cards during working 
hours, 43; illustrated books printed at, 
172; commercial life, 188 
Passe-partout borders, 130 
Passion, see Jesus Christ 
Passion de Nostre Seigneur Ihesu Christy 170 
Passionate i 146 
Pasti, Matteo de, 148 
Paul, Saint, and Saint Peter, 120 
Paul IT, has first printers in Italy recom- 
mended to him by Bussi, 37 
Paul of Prag defines ciripagusj 51 
Paulirinus, Paulus, describes craft of 
Kartenmaler, or maker of playing cards, 
48 

Paulus Florentinus, 152 
P Her inage de VAme (1499), 187 
Pelliot expedition finds oriental woodcuts, 43 
Pcrr6al, Jean, 169 

Perrosset, Pierre, maker of playing cards at 
Avignon, 1494, 47 
Peter, Saint, and Saint Paul, 120 
Petre maler ze Ulme (Heckenagel?), 63, 64 
Petit, Jean, 180 

Petrarca, Francesco, Histoire de GrisHdis, 
171; Sonnets (1488), 151; Sonnetti (1470), 
148; Triumphs (Venice), 150; Trionji 
(1499), 152; miniature in a Latin manu- 
script, 86 

Petrus, of Hungary, printer at Lyons, i68 
Pfister, Albrecht, 137, 142 
Pfianzmann, Jodocus, 142 
Philippi, Nicolas, de Bensheim, 158, 160 
Pierre, maker of playing cards at Lyons, 46 
Pierre de Provence et la belle Magtielomc, 
164, 166 

Piety (Viet Stoss), 117 
Pigouchet, Philippe, 188*, Hours of the Vir- 
gin, 138, 140 
Planets: Venus, 119, 120 
Plants, medical, 176 
Playing cards, see Cards, playing 
Plenarium, 142, 147 
Pliny, Natural history, 148 
Poggio, Contes (Lyons, 1484), 168 
Poliphilus, Hypnerotomachia, 1499, 154 
Pallaiuolo, 119 

Polo, Marco, makes no mention of printing 
in the Orient, 20 
Polytypage, 130 
Ponthoz chateau, 126 
Ponthus et la belle Sidoine, 164 
Pougart, treasurer of Charles VI of France, 

Practica musicae, 152 
Prado, Italian engravings at, 84 
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Pr^, Jean du, see du Pr6, Jean 
Presles, Jeanne de, 104 
Printed book superior to mauscript, 36 
Printed cloths predecessor of wood cutting, 
49 

Printers follow existing manuscript models in 
design of early printed books, 136 
Printeur refers to engraver rather than a 
printer with movable t3^e, 6 
Printing, at Cologne, 6, in France, 30; at 
Haarlem by Coster, 3; at Mainz, 7; a help 
to the building of libraries, 37; invented 
by Lourens Coster at Haarlem, 3; in- 
vented at MainZj 7; novelties introduced 
by the new technique, 36; spreads through 
Germany and Italy, 28; Korean, 20 
Printing press shown in a fifteenth-century 
manuscript, 9 
Printing types, 20 

Prints, coloring unsatisfactory for identifi- 
cation, 65; fixing of date by style of 
curves unsatisfactory, 58; fixing of date 
and place by legends unsatisfactory, 65 
Propk^ies de Merlin (1498), 187 
ProprUtaire des choses, see Bartholomaeus 
Aiiglicus 

Probat woodblock, about 1370, 69, 70 
P sailer 1457, first book with date and place 
of printing, 10, 23; colophon, ii; Psalm i, 
15 (Paris, i486), 176 
Psautier franqais, 182 
Puy de Rouen, Chants Royaux, 9 

Qiiadragesimale aureuniy 169 
Qifutre fils Aymon, 164, 170 
Quentell, Heinrich, printer at Cologne, 144, 

147 

Quentin, Saint, 84 

Qifdnze signes precidens le jiigement dernier, 
186 

Radewijn, Florent, founder of Broders van 
het gemeene leven, 55 
Raguier, H6mon, treasurer of Queen Isa- 
beau, of France, 43 

RastelH, Gilles, records of loan for making 
pla3dng cards, 46 

Ratdolt, Erhard, 30, 148; printer of first 
book with title page, 36 
Raiionale des divers efficesy 84 
Ravenna library, 84 
Ravenna, fresco at, 86 
Ravenstein, printer at Magdeburg, 147 
Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, 33, 34 
Regio Montanus, Johannes, KaUndario, 
i 476 » first book with title page, 36, 146 
Reichel, Bernard, 137, 156, 160 
Reinhard, John, 160 


Reinhard, Marcus, 158, 160, 168 
Relief engraving, metal, 19 1 
Renouvier, on date of Bihlia paupcrum, 100 
Requin, Abbe, on printing at Avignon, 19 
Retif, Richard, gives security for a loan foi 
making pla3dng cards, 46 
Retza, Franciscus de, Defensorium inviolatac 
perpetuceque virginitatis Mariccy 108 
Reuwich, Erhard, 144 
Richel, Bernhard, 144 
Riff, Hans, partner of Gutenberg, 8 
Rimini, Giovanni Pietro, 86 
Ritter vom Turny 146 

Riveau, Jean, maker of playing cards at 
Limoges, 46 

Rodriguez, bishop^ of Zamora, Miroir dc la 
vie himainCy printed at Lyons, 1477, 34; 
Spiegel des menschlicken Lebcns, 147 
Rohaud, Pierre, printer of Avignon, 138 
Rolevinck, Werner, Fascicidus tcmpormi, 
I 44 j 152 

Rollin, Cardinal, Fichct^s Rhctoricoriim lihri 
III, dedicated to him, 33 
Roman de la rose, 140, 162 
Roman de Lancelot, 102 
Roman de Paris et Vienne, 182 
Roman des chevaliers de la table rondc, 1 74 
Roman des sept sages de Rome, 18 r 
Rome, illustrated books printed at, 148, 152 
Rondot, Natalis, studies of master playing- 
card makers, 46; identifies a maker of 
playing cards at Lyons, 1472, 47 
Rossi, Lorenzo de, 152 
Rouleaux des marts, 84 

Roy, Jean, maker of playing cards at 
Limoges, 46 

Roye, Guy de. Doctrinal de la sapience, 164 
Rudimentum noviciorum, 144, 154, 18 1 
Rudolphinum Museum, Prague, 78 
Rupert, bishop of Strasbourg, 10 

Sacon, Jacques, 170 

Saint Aubert, Abbot of, in reference to Doc- 
trinale, 6 

Saint Germain FAuxerrois stained glass, 76 
Saint James, church at Brunn, 78 
Sallust, Paris text of 1470, 32; (in French), 
186 

Salve regina, block book, no 
Salzburg Council, 1418, on women^s costume, 
67 

San Zeno monastery, Tyrol, 82 
Sanctis, Hieronymus, 108, 138, 150 
Santa Croce, Florence, fresco at, 86 
Savonarola, Girolamo, Compendia deUe rcDc- 
lationi, 152; Trattato deWumilita, 152 
Schabler, Jean, 168 
Schatzbehatter, 146 
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Schcdel, Hartman, WcUchronik^ 146 
SchlafTer, Hans, 63 
Schlosing, Peter, gi 

Schmarzow, opinion as to artist of Ars 
moriendi, 97 

Schoeffer, Peter, as inventor of use of mov- 
able type, II ; aid to Gutenberg, 16; credits 
invention of printing to Gutenberg in 
Mainz, 1450, 16 
Schongauer, Martin, 116, 17 
School, interior view, 70, 162, 166 
Schott j Martin, 147 

Sebastian, Saint (Weigel Albertina print, 
1437)1 S8, S9i 821 84, 86 
Scclenwitrtz^arten, 144 
Senscnschmidt, Johann, 146 
Septimie penalis, block book, no 
Septem vitia mortaliaj block book, 1 lo 
Servatus, Saint, 107, no 
Seven playlets, block book, no 
Shoes useful in dating prints, 67 
Sick man in bed, 153 

Sidrack, Fontaine dc tonics sciences (i486), 
186 

Siegburg cloth example of early cloth print- 
ing, 52 

Snellaert, printer of Delft, 155 
Song of Songs, see Caniicum Canticorimt 
Songe du vergier, 170 
Spain, early printing in, 34 
Speculum historiale printed by Mentelin, 34 
Speculum humanae salvationis, 93, 94, io8, 
142; Dutch edition cited in support of 
Coster as inventor of printing, 5, 34 
Spiegel des menschlichen Lehens, 147 
Spiegel der menschlichen BehUltnissej 142, 144, 
160 

Spirituale Pomcriim, 106 
Spoerer, Hans, no 

Stained glass, analogy with dates of block 
books, 94*, showing hooked curves, 62; at 
Saint Germain I’Auxerrois, 76 
Stamps, bookbinders, 21 
Stencils for making playing cards, 49; used 
for reproduction of drawings for illumina- 
tions, 51 

Stephen, Saint, martyrdom, 120 
Stoss, Veit, 117 

Strasbourg, trial of Gutenberg, 1439, 8j il- 
lustrated books printed at, 147 
Struggle of the Husband against the Wife, 
130 

Stuchs, printer Nuremberg, 146 
Style as an element in dating of engra\dngs, 
5S 

Subiaco, Italy, first printing at, 29 
Suetonius (in French), 186 
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Sully, Maurice de. Exposition des evangiles, 
170 

Suso, Heinrich, Lorloge de sapience, 187 
Sweynheim, Conrad, first printer in Italy, 28 
Sydrach, see Sidrach 
Symbolum apostoUciim, block book, no 

Tapestries, analogy with block books, 94; 
in Angers cathedral similar to illustrations 
in Apocalypse block book, 97 
Tapestry, French, 114 

Tavani, Jean, records of playing-card mak- 
ers at Avignon, 47 

Terence, Comedies, 169; (French), 187 
Texier, 182 

Theophilus, Diversarum artiim schedtda, 111 
Theorica musicae, 152 

Thcramo, Jacobus de, Proces de Belial d 
Vtneontre de Jhcsiis (1481), t6i; (1481), 
163; (1472), 142; (Lyons, 1483), i66; (1484), 
iSS 

Title page, first book with, 36, 148 
Todi, Jacopo da, Laude, 152 
Tools, bookbinders, 113 
Topi6, Michel, 138, 161, 172 
Torquemada, Meditations, 144, 148, 150 
Totentdnse, 178 

Totius juris canonici breviarkm, 152 
Toulouse, statutes of gild of master playing 
card makers, 44 

Traits de Vadvenement de V antichrist, 186 
Traits des peines d^enfer at de purgatoire 
(1492), 186 
Trechscl, Johann, 169 
Trepperel, Jean, 173 

Tretyse of love, printed at Westminster, 1493, 
34 

Trinity, Holy, 78 

Trittenheim, Abb6, credits invention of 
printing to Peter Schoeffer, ii, 13 
Troy, History of, 113 

Trunk, travellers, with fifteenth-century 
woodcut on inside of cover, 55 
Tunhwang, ninth-century woodcuts found 
there, 43 

Type-casting molds, 10 
T5q)e, printing, 20; cast, used in Korea, 1377, 
20; movable, essence of typographic 
printing, 20; Aldine, 30; Cicero, 29; 
gothic, 34; ‘‘Lettre batirde,” 34; ‘Xettres 
de forme,” 34; round gothic, 34; semi- 
gothic, 34 

Dim, illustrated books printed at, 144 
Unfair competition in connection with pro- 
duction of block books, 93 
Utrecht, illustrated books printed at, 154 
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Valdarfer, Christopher, printer at Venice, 30 
Valdener, Jean, printer of Speculum^ 108, 152 
Valentine et Orson, 170 
Valerius Maximus, Works, 148 
Valturius, De re militari, 148, 153 
Varela, Juan, 132 

Varro, M. Terentius, makes portraits of il- 
lustrious persons, 42 

Vaudetar, Jean de, offering a book to Charles 
V, 88 

Vegetius, Flavius Renatus, Art de chemlrie 
(1488), 186; Kurcze red von dcr Ritter- 
schafft, 143 

Venice, illustrated books printed at, 148; 
monopoly in printing granted John of 
Speyer, 1469, 30 
Venus, planet, 119 

Verard, Antoine, 138, 140, 176, 182, 183, 187 
Vergil, Works, 148; Livre des EnSydes, 164 
Verona, illustrated books printed at, 148 
Veronica, Saint, 114 
Vie de Nostre Seigneur Jhesu Christ, 170 
Vies des anciens saincts peres hermites, 161 
Vigilles de la mort diifey roy Charles septieme, 
169, 170 

Villarmont, Bernard, paper maker at En- 
traigues, 1431, 46 

Villon, Francois, Le grand testament, 176 
Vindelinus, of Speyer, 148 
Vingle, Jean de, 156, 170 ^ 

Virgin Mary, see Mary, Virgin 
Virgins, Wise and Foolish (Schongauer), 117 
Visitation, see Mary, Virgin 
Vita Sancti Meinradi, no 
Vita Sancti Servatii, block book, no 
Vitalis, Manaud, owner of two alphabets, 
Avignon, 1441, 17 

Viterbo, playing cards known there since 
i379> 43 

Voragine, Jacobus de, La UgendedorSe, Lyons, 
1476, 34; L6gendedorie (Lyons, 1483), 168; 
JUgende dorSe (Paris, 1489), 174; Ligende 
dorie (1495), 187; LSgende dorie 
(Lyons), 161; lAgende dor6e (Paris: 
Petit-Laurens), 187; Lehen der Heiligen 
Augsburg, 1471), 142; Legenda aurea 
i486), 168 
Vostre, Simon, 140, 188 

Wagner, Peter, 146 

Waldfoghel, Procopius, gives receipt for two 
alphabets, 1441 > 17; offers to teach “arti- 
ficial writing,’^ Avignon, 1444, 17; teaches 
printing to Davin de Caderousse, 18 
Waleys, Thomas, 155 
Walther, Friedrich, 108 


Warning against the Turks, 1445, 23 
Watermarks of little value for fixing place of 
execution of woodcuts, 90 
Waziers, Van der Cruise de, 96 
Weltgericht, t3rpe, 23, 24 
Wenssler, Michael, 144 
Wenzel von Olmutz, 117 
Westphal, printer at Magdeburg, 147 
Weyden, Roger van der, 97 
Wiesbaden library, owner of astronomical 
* calendar fragment of 1447, 23 
Wimpheling, credits invention of printing to 
“a certain Strasbourger,” 10 
Wise and Foolish Virgins (Schongauer), 117 
Wolff, G., 191 
Wolff, Lienhart, no 
Wolfgang, Saint, 78 

Wolfskron, A. von, discovers three prints in 
an Olmutz missal, 78 

Woodcut, alleged efforts at Ravenna in 1 284, 
68; comparison as to date with graphic 
documents bearing unquestioned dates, 69; 
woodcut engraving earlier than printing 
from movable types, 67; woodcut in the 
books of the fifteenth century, 135; 
Probat block, 70; suggestion from cloth 
prints. So; suggestions from stamps used 
for making illuminated manuscripts or for 
bindings, 50; earliest form of engraving, 42; 
classified by subject lead to confusion as to 
date, 88; confused with intaglio metal en- 
gravings, 88; intended as charms, 90; 
impostures, 91; place of discovery no in- 
dication of place of execution, 90; identical, 
freely used in different works, 137 ; Chinese, 
68; Oriental, 43 

Woodcutters, various names for, 48 
Writing, artificial, 17--19 
Wurm, Hans, 91 

Xylo-chirographic block books, 93 

Ystoire des deux vaillans chevaliers Valentin 
et Orson, 170 

Zainer, D., on pla3dng cards in Germany, 43 
Zainer, Gunther, 137, 142; printer of 
Lateinischer einhlatt Kalendar, 34; on the 
new technique of printing, 36 
Zainer, Hans, 63 
Zarotus, Antonius, 152 
Zedler, Gottfried, on earliest Gutenberg type, 

23 

Zell, Ulrich, testimony in support of Mainz 
as birthplace of printing, 0 
Zenzinger, Conrad, 146 







